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The Young Child and His Art Activity 











Clown: Jean Maramaldi, Age 6 
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CRAYONS 


@ They fulfill every standard of 
performance, quality, brilliance and 
durability. 

Notice how strong they are when 
youngsters “bear down” ; how adapt- 
able they are, lending themselves 
equally well to bold, free strokes or 
fine detail; how smoothly they work. 
Notice how easily they can be 
blended, and that one color can be 
applied over another without “pick- 
ing up.” 

Children of all ages love their bril- 
liant colors. For your free copy of 
a booklet about many ways of using 
crayons in the classroom, write to 
Binney & Smith Inc., Dept. $9.6, 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17,N. Y. 
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The world of the five year old is a real world of intense 
Read 
Marie Shaw's article on page 5 Betty Zino is back, on 
page 8, to tell us what children can do with odds and ends 


and their imagination 


and vivid adventure ready to be expressed in art 


Beginning on page 11, Charles Cook 
discusses how art can best serve today's child in order that 
he may be betfer able to cope with a changing world. Art 
supervisor Stanley Drabinowicz started to experiment with 
the new liquid starch and found many ways to use this grocery- 
store item in art. He shares his findings with us on page 15 
We have excellent articles on two different types of art work 
Sister Joanne, S.N.D., describes 


the workshop for Catholic teachers at Duquesne University, 


shops on pages 19 and 23 


while Fred Schwartz reports on an interesting art fair held for 
fifteen hundred classroom teachers. Lots of good ideas! 

Gerald Howard, artist for this month's unusual cover, tells 
how it was done on page 27. Charles Singletary, developer 
and expernmenter, discusses the 
form, Color-Music 
cles, beginning on page 32, suggest creative uses and 
Julia Schwartz 


discusses ‘Drawing People”’ in the Beginning Teacher fea- 


possibilities in a new art 


on page 29. Several Here's How arti 


‘ 


tec hniques in the use of common materials. 


ture, page 47. Alice Baumgarner answers questions on 


developing creativeness in children who have had inade- 
quate art experiences, page 51. Tom Larkin discusses art 
films on page 48, and new books are reviewed on page 49 
It is said that there are tricks in every trade, but are there 
really tricks in teaching art? Read the editorial on page 52. 
Just to whet your appetite for the October issue, it will in- 
clude several articles on creative applications of design, 
including hooked rugs, stitchery, and stabiles. In this issue 
we expect to report a list of 100 art books most often recom- 
mended by leading art educators. A total of 141 art 


educators partic ipated 


Newspapers for papier-mache at Duquesne Workshop, page 19. 








NEWS DIGEST 





Emmy Zweybruck 


Emmy Zweybruck’s Passing Mourned 


The death of Professor 
Emmy Zweybruck, art director for the 


American Crayon 
Rex ognized for 


her writings and research in design, particularly in textiles, 


Company, saddened art educators in June 


she will be long remembered for her superior work as editor 


Under 


her leadership this little magazine became an example of 


of the company's quarterly magazine, Everyday Art 


the best in format and content and all of us looked forward to 
receiving the issues with keen anticipation She transplanted 
in America some of the quaintness and beauty of her native 


Austria We loved her because we loved what she did. 


Edmund Feldman at Carnegie Tech Dr. Edmund B. Feldman, 
book reviewer for School Arts, left his position at the 
Livingston, Alabama State Teachers College in July to 


take charge of the art education program at .Carnegie Tech 


Felicia Beverley in Pakistan Advisory Editor Felicia Bever 
ley is on a years leave of absence from her position in 
Delaware to serve with the secondary education group at the 


University of Karachi, under provisions of a Fulbright grant 


N.A.E.A. to Meet in Los Angeles The National Art Educa 
tion Association will hold its 1957 conference at Hotel Statler, 
Los Angeles, April 15-19. Save the date, get your room 


Fall Conferences are Announced The Art Educators of lowa 
will hold their annual conference at th Hotel Juli n, Du 
buque, October 12-13. Get information from Dorothy Bechtel, 
The Of Art Education 
Association convention is to be in Toledo, October 18-20 
Mary 


j 
coordinator of art, Dubuque F lowa 


For information writ 


2 


Ryan, Toledo supervisor 
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MILTON BRADLEY 


ART MATERIALS 


the quality you need... 
for the results you seek 
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ARTS and CRAFTS 








New Ideas! New Designs! New Convenience! 


Here it is—Technical Furniture’s new catalog of equipment and furniture 












for art and craft departments of schools, colleges and universities 

It's a big book, 64 pages, packed with helpful information—nine typical 
floor plan layouts, installation ideas, suggestions for greatest classroom 
convenience and efficiency. Gives details and specifications of the more 
than 500 cabinets, tables, display cases, work benches, storage assemblies 
and other equipment in Technical Furniture’s extensive line. Explains our 


complete engineering and planning facilities which are available to you 





without cost or obligation. 






FREE! This helpful new book is yours for the asking. Just mail the coupon for your copy. 


TECHNICAL Furnrirure le. 


STATESVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 





Distributed exclusively by representatives of Kewaunee Mfg. Co., Adrian, Mich 


TECHNICAL 
Furnivure inc. 


3010 W. Front Street 
Statesville, N.C 


Name 


Title 


Please send a free copy 
of your new catalog 
“Arts and Crofts.” 


Address 
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for Art Teachers 
and Supervisors 


* The American 
Humane Association 


announces its forty-first 
annual Poster Contest 
for all elementary and 
secondary school pupils 



























The purpose of this contest is to 
focus attention on the need for con 
sideration of the rights and welfare of 
all animals Subject matter of the post 
er may inc lude anything in the animal 
world pets, wildlife 
birds, fish, ete 

Any theme which deals with th 
general field of animal protection or 
the prevention of cruelty abuse, and 
neglect 1S eligible for consideration 
However, if is not necessary to portray 
cruelty with horror or shock themes 
Protection, conservation, care, appre 
ciation for the beauty of our animal 
friends, satety precautions, etc., offer 
possibilities which may be developed 
ina pleasing attractive, and thought 
provoking manner. It is desirable to 
have a positive rather than a negative 
presentation 

Prizes will be given for the best 
poster group Also those 
considered worthy of recognition will 
receive Honorable Mention To en 
courage imaginative thought, original 
ity and ideas in posters pertaining to 
animal care andthe need for protection 
from abuse and cruelty there will be 
several special awards Posters may 
qualify in this category even though 
they lack artistic qualities. All prize 
winners will receive nationwide recog 
nition inthe N 


farm animals 


in each 


es R, 


y 
] 


PRIZES 
ELEMENTARY SECONDARY 


Group 1 Grades 1,2, 3 Group 3 Grades 7,8,9 
Group 2 Grades 4,5,6 Group 4 Grades 10,11, 12 
First Prize $25.00 First Prize $50.00 
Second Prize 15.00 Second Prize 25.00 
Third Prize 10.00 Third Prize 15.00 
Fourth Prize 5.00 Fourth Prize 10.00 


Write the sponsor for entry blanks which 
give the few simple rules and tell how to 
submit entries from your school. 


This contest is sponsored by: 


The American Humane Association 


896 Pennsylvania Street 
Denver 3, Colorado 
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MARIE SHAW 


The child’s world is a real world and he is a great 
deal more sensitive to his environment than adults. 
His art is an expression of his attitude toward the 


world in which he lives if it is truly his own art. 


THE WORLD OF THE FIVE-YEAR-OLD 


A child's mind is like a sponge . . . his world is new and 


wonderful to him. The simplest incident in his world is a 
vivid adventure. A child extracts infinitely more, in pro- 
portion to his equipment, than does the average adult. He 
is more sensitive and alive to his environment, and lives a 


When we watch 


children working we call it ‘‘just play,”’ for it looks as if 


great deal more vividly than an adult 
nothing real is going on. Looks can be deceptive. His 
play reflects his emotional life and is the key to his hopes 


and fears. The way a child expresses his emotions and 


feelings may be naive and unintelligible to an adult, but the 
child feels his world instinctively and makes whatever he sees 
a part of himself 

Art is the young child's expression of his attitude toward 
the world he lives in 


teachers, pets, and natural surroundings 


his home, s¢ hoolmates, parents, 
How hey utilizes 
this language of art is as important as how he utilizes his 
other creative expressions, such as language, gesture, pos 
ture. The songs a child makes up or the drawings he creates 


represent his imaginative interpretation of some experience 


“I call my fish Walfred, but sometimes Monstro,” by Maryetta, age five. Chalk drawing from the author's kindergarten class. 
































Above, Carol said, “These really are my two bestest friends, 
y'know, | mean toy friends.”” Below, ‘Butterfly Wing” drawn 
by Rosalyn. Right, Maryetta and Elizabeth “bump the sides” 
of their paintings. The author’s kindergarten class included 
forty-five children in each of two separate sessions daily. 








and are genuine art Just as the adult artist invents a unique 
set of symbols to represent objects and events and feelings 
and moods in his personal world, the youngster draws upon 
A child has that remarkable ability 
to invest the most insignificant object with any form he 
He can 
draw the impossible as easily as he pictures the realistic. Fact 


and fantasy are somewhat confused in a child's mind, and he 


his own interpretation. 


pleases, or to see in it whatever he chooses to see 


delights in the impossible as well as the real 
Some children feel life more keenly than others, the more 
sensitive are more deeply moved by: sounds, sights, pain, 
They are harder hit by the 
Each child is himself and 
The personality each has—his 


beauty, jOy, disappointments 
world and the knife cuts deeper 
grows in his own way. 
thoughts, feelings, actions; his doubts, fears, tensions, and 
anxieties; or his sureness and peace—these are mirrored in 
his play and are there to see for those with open eyes and 
listening ears Through the window of art a child's emotions 
can be clearly seen. Colors, form, lines, rhythms, and sub- 
ject matter are tools for expressing his needs His pictures 
are alive and sparkle because they are a projection of these 
emotions, and reflect the child's own reaction to an experi- 
ence 

Children's drawings and paintings are forceful and full 
of meaning because they draw what they believe to be true 


and not what they see They emphasize the things that seem 


most important at the moment and they often consciously 
distort an object to achieve a particular eect for them- 
selves. If a youngster is allowed to use his imagination as he 
pleases to record his own reactions, drawing and painting 
can be a marvelous adventure. 

Color creates mood, attracts attention, and symbolizes 
ideas. Children naturally select the hues which serve best 
to interpret their feelings and ideas if they are left alone 
The symbolism of color serves as an emotional stimulus to 
the child. If he is happy, he selects warm bright hues, and it 
he is disturbed and unhappy he chooses dark tones. Often 
he is interested in color for its own sake and plays with it 
for pure enjoyment. These chalk drawings done on wet 
paper by the five-year-old children of the Miller Kinder- 
garten in Gary, Indiana, reveal the scope of their world 
through their choice of color, form, and subject matter. 


Marie Shaw, a teacher at Gary, Indiana, is author of a book 
on child art to be published by Wilcox-Follette of Chicago. 


Upper right, “My Christmas Dolls” by Sara. Below, “How 
the bee got the ‘juice’ from the flower,” by Georgena. 
Chicago counseling psychologist, Eleanor Redwin, is collab- 
orating with the author in her new book on the five-year-old. 





Take odds and ends, add bits and pieces, mix with 
imagination. As every parent knows, children often 


enjoy using discarded materials and objects in play, 


and things they make have their educational values. 


QDDS AND ENDS 


the Walrus said, “to talk of many 
" Of—well 
It all 


started because the most fascinating and enchanting char 


The time has come, 


things: Of shoes and ships and sealing wax 


not cabbages and kings but almost everything else 


acters were hanging in the main hall of Greenacres Sc hool 
in Scarsdale, New York 


grandparents, COUSINS, uncles, aunts, postman, milkman, 


There were boys, girls, parents, 
policeman, in short almost everyone They were fashioned 
out of cardboard, construction paper, boxes, tin cans, bottles 


or strips of wood. Their attire was something to behold. De- 


Nine-year-old artists at work in the Greenacres School. The people were fashioned out of most everything, gaily dressed. 





BETTY ZINO 





AND IMAGINATION 





pending on who's who, some wore crepe paper, wallpaper, 
newspaper, cotton, wool, silk, velvet, nylon, lace, raffia, 
gingham or calico trimmed with buttons, beads, bows and 
jewelry guaranteed to be genuine Woolworth 

Some of these “people” were pretty substantial citizens 


They were bolstered up by a bottle, a box, papier-mache or 


even a gourd as was the Walrus complete with top hat 
She stood staunch and 
straight in her solid clay shoes (hidden by her long skirt) 
Aunt Min’'s hat was really fetching 


‘“Buxom Belle’ was really a beauty 


The pipe cleaner stick- 





Seven-year-olds making workable machinery out of odds and ends. Some of the devices they perfected are not patented. 


Ups matched the orange wool hair All colors were vivid 
sright blues, reds, yellows, purples or greens were used by 
the nine year old artists with impunity and dash 

Not to be outdone by older brothers and sisters, GQ group 
of First graders decided to do something about it They, too, 
would create “persons — and “pets "To be sure it took some 
imagination to figure out what some things were. The ponies 
were easy to guess. They came from father's socks. Button 
eyes, yarn manes and colored plastic oilcloth or a rope 
harness made them look very snappy Fastened to a long 
broom handle or mopstick, these horses were ready for their 
riders 

The pounding of hammers and screeching of saws brought 
us to a room occupied by seven-year-olds No puns meant 
but these children were doing just what te acher had told 
them—'You must do constructive thinking,’ she had said 
From everywhe re came odds and ends and pieces of wood, 
cork, string, nails, Screws, bolts, wheels, wire and nails From 
all the scraps, the sawing, pounding plus clear organized 


thinking came sailing ships, tugboats, cranes, elevators, 


lifting devices and many types of workable machin ry not 
yet patented 

We came upon one sand pile set’ and found all hands 
busily at work, making things.’ All sorts of them using 
paper products Our photographer just caught teacher 
helping Johnny with the stapler The children wer using 
paper plates, large and small Cups, napkins, doilies, crepe 
paper of all colors, newsprint and brown or white wrapping 
paper with paste, crayons, glue and sealing wax Out of 
this production line came houses, dolls, rabbits, hats, dew 
orative plates and some ‘wonder whats 

Another group of kindergarteners were doing a bit ol 
fixing up of their ‘‘stick children They had salvaged and 
sterilized some tongus depressors from the Nurse's room lo 
these were added wooden dows Is, C lothespins, or just plain 
sticks; wood shavings, roving, yarn, string, cotton and steel 
wool became hair; daubs of paint or « rayon gave expression 
to features, eyes, nose, mouth or brows Paper lace doilies 


or bits of cloth became clothes Into a box thes children 


were placed WwW hen someone in the class was abs« nt you 
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Above, a sandbox set making paper products while the teacher helps with the stapler. 


may be sure a 


“box C hild’’ 


was also among the missing 
Each child really made a self portrait, 


five year olds told US, but we couldn't tell Some of the 


small fry had fastened two or three sticks together with 


strings and manipulated them as puppets 


Besides being inventive, creative and imaginative, just 


think of all the junk that can be used with so much pleasure 


the teacher of these 


First graders, below, with their pets. 


and profit So next time you find your spirits, supplies and 


funds at zero, just look into any- flick r's nest and see what's 
there. Don't rob the nest but that bird might give you ideas 
Our Audubon friends tell us that the flict olle« 


Ker ¢ ts all sorts 
of odds and ends, 


bits and pieces 


Betty Zino teaches at Greenacres School, Scarsdale, N. Y 
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CHARLES COOK 







Today’s child lives in a world of great scientific 
strides and he faces a future of increased automa- 
tion. What will it do to his way of living and how will 


it affect his personal expression? How can we help? 


ART FOR TODAY'S CHILD 


| am particularly interested in art education because, | 
believe, if can help people to come close to themselves 
In my work as director of a social welfare laboratory, the 
University Settlement, | have become increasingly aware of 
the eHects of the total environment upon people, and how 
factors in the environment tend to separate people from 
themselves—from their essential nature. All of us are aware 
that we are passing through or are in a period of accelerated 
change On all sides of us we are aware of great scientific 
strides and amazing technological developments leading 
to increased automation in our homes, in industry and in 
our lives in general. Dimly, we begin to perceive what 
these scientific strides ar doing to our everyday living and 
we are fast bec ming aware of what automation is doing 
to our outlool , our modes of expression and our way of life 
With all these changes we have increasing evidence, also, 
of a moral shift—or more cautiously stated—of a moral 
realignment 

Yet our culture is rec ognizedly unadaptive, offering con 
flicting ideals and loyalties It almost appears that today 
our culture does not provide for venturesomeness, explora- 


Our societal 


structure is being buffeted by a combination of forces that 


tion, creative expression and individuality 


have not succumbed to an ac ceptable diagnosis and we are 
increasingly confused by a constant barrage of rigid or 
quick and ready made tailored solutions An education, 
the artists and the art educators, are part of and enmeshed 
in this vast and rapidly changing societal structure. It 
1S yenerally assumed that the artist—and | would include 
the art educator—is particularly sensitive to, and likewise, 
parti ularly susceptible to the effects of these uncharted and 
swift changes 


tremes are al 


Of course, there is always social lag Ex 
Today, 


in the art world there are painters, painting exactly in the 


ways found in every field of endeavor 


17th century European manner—and art is being taught, 
today, in some schools, as if was taught in the 1880's. There 
are also so-called modern painters who are doing slavish 
and meaningless paintings 4 la Picasso or @ la the avant 


quarde There are art teachers who misapply the so-called 


Creating is planning, choosing, and putting things together. 
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latest in psy¢ hology and try to transform the art classroom 
into a psychologist's laboratory For good or bad art 
education in general, however, iS being both pressured and 
sensitized by our rapidly changing society 


| 


This has likely always been true but we are 


Change is the only constant in our social and politic 
world today 
so aware of change that we depend upon it and expect that 


the only constant 1s change in all things Yet, with human 


NOLLYONGI Lav 
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beings there is something rooted and prevailing 


Man 
This essential nature has 
One of these is the need to express self 


has a basic an essential nature 


needs In our 
present culture this need to express self has become, in a 
sense, a bewildering problem area This problem area, 
the whole area of expression, which certainly is of vital 
concern to the art educator goes by many names The 
educator, and art educator speak about ‘'self-expression,’’ 
expression of self, creative expression The psychologists 
speak about personality projection 

For instance, we in America have just been living through 
one of our rec uring and rather intense periods when we 
have been subtly and not so subtly pressured to ‘‘conform.” 
A hurricane of fear has ravaged whole sections of our in 
tellectual and political land and has sought to flatten the 
land to one level, the level of conformity Expression, at 
least outwardly, has been throttled 
Why stick my neck out.”’ 


No doubt you, too, have heard these statements in recent 


“It's best to go along.”’ 
This isn't the time to speak out." 
years This particular leveling hurricane seems to be moving 
out to sea, but it has left much damage along its destructive 
course. Such a hurricane tends to make conformity into a 
sterile national virtue Its eHect is to mass produce a unt 
formity which by its very definition annihilates creative 
expression Wherever and whenever we are pressured, 
cajoled or frightened into conformity the expression of self, 
creative expression, is hindered and warped 

For instance, art teac hers may not associate the problem 
of juvenile delinquency with this area of expression, but 
there is a strong connection When we speak of delinquent 
juveniles, we speak of approximately 3 per cent of our 


youth Though it is a small percentage 


it has been growing, 


but even if it were smaller it would still reveal a severe crack 
in the wall of our soc 1ety Whatever the fundamental reasons 


for juvenile delinquenc y whether it be caused by a woetul 





lack of love and affection or by other forms of rejection we 
know that the resultant expression of self comes through in 
frustrated or mangled form They become expressions of 
hostility, contusion and resentment. Most persons actively 
concerned with this problem of juvenile delinquency con 
sider it an illness, a form of mental disturbance. Many types 
of mental illness, too, have much to do with disturbances in 
the area of expression 

In America, mental illness is our most prevalent sickness 
It is one of the most catching of all illnesses Our institutions 
and hospitals are pitifully inadequate to care for the ever 
increasing numbers of the mentally ill One person out of 
every eight you meet, has been, is, or will be in a mental 
There is no doubt 
that we are more aware of and better able to diagnose men- 
tal illness since the advent of Freud and dynamic psychology. 
In fact, much of the early work and present-day work in this 


field has been centered around the area of expression of 


institution sometime during his lifetime 


self, of projection of personality. The rapid advances in 
psychology have had a tremendous eHect upon education 
in general. Art education certainly has been affected by 
the development and spread of psychology 

In art education we speak much about human growth and 
development and we base much of our classroom approach 
on so-called stages of development. There was a time in 
We took 
line, color, form, composition and the like, 
classified them and ordered them from the so-called simple 
to the complex. Then the art teacher taught the so-called 


simple things first and so on 


art education when we split art itself into pieces 


these pieces 


In this fashion the student was 
to become educated artistically It was somehow to work 
like putting an automobile together on an assembly line 
Today, we tend more to divide the growing child into 
With the younger child we do one thing at his 


developmental level and at another age level we have 


segments 


Mother and children working together at People’s Art Center. Any family group can enjoy itself through creative experiences. 











other expectations | might add, parentheti« ally, that even 
with this approach our own record in art education shows 
we know least about the 13-14-year-old. Here, we seem 
to be up against it and it is at this stage of growth we tend 
The 1 3- 1 4-year- 


old level is also, as you know, the threshold years of juvenile 


to lose a great majority of our students 


While what | have just said about splitting 
art and dividing the child is much too ‘‘black and white’ 


an oversimplification, | think you will agree that this major 


delinquency 


shift of emphasis in the teaching of art has occurred 

More and more the art educator is rightly concerned with 
the deeper implications of this area of expression of self, 
of creative expression—or in the language of the psychol 
ogists, with the creative projection of personality. The 
art educator is concerned with devising and refining ap- 
Many art 


educators hopefully and profitably have turned to the psy- 


proaches to furthering creative experiences 


chologists and the psychiatrists to learn what they can of 
de velopmental stages of growth There is much to be gained, 


| believe 


‘ 


in investigating these fields and applying some of 
the learnings to creative art education But, here lie our 
We must remember that the function of 
Much 
of the diagnostic material of the psy< hologist 1S designed to 
Further, the method- 


ology of these disciplines is designed to affect cure. 


greatest dangers 


the psychiatrist is to eHect the cure of the mentally ill 
spot and classify mental disturbances 

lf we merely attempt to transfer these approaches and 
tec hniques to the art classroom—whether we realize it or 
not—we are then dealing with our children as though all 
were mentally ill and in need of cure. In so doing, we ar 
leading ourselves astray and negating any possibility of 
directly seeking to develop creative expression Some art 
educators have carried this superimposed approach to fan 
tastic limits. Notso long ago, in an art education magazine, 
there appeared an article by a teacher who “psycho 
her students’ work 
children S work on the 


fashion and has each child ‘‘psychoanalyze’’ each other's 


analyzes Further, she puts all of the 


bulletin board in wall criticism 


work. Further, mind you, the children in her classes work 


only in the abstract USING circles, rectangles, triangles, 


squares and the like This is not so extreme as it sounds 
This kind of attempt is becoming a vogue with certain ad 
ministrators as well as teachers. It adds to the danger when 
administrators become enchanted with this “palm reading 
misapplication of the experimentally discovered techniques 
of the psychologists. It has reached a stage where adminis 
trators have urged their art teachers to indulge in this type of 
‘fortune telling."’ The art educator must hold before him 
self the fact that he is seeking to develop creative expression 
and not diagnosing and dealing with personality disturbance 
per se 

Admittedly the psychologists have 
developing insights into personality in their laboratories, 


The draw 


ing of the human figure, and the co-called House-Tree 


made progress in 
working as they do with whole batteries of tests 


Person tests are but two of a series of tests which they use to 





Art activity can be very absorbing, a dramatic experience, 


gain possibl insights into each particular and individual 


personality The psy hologist, himse If, ‘ tainly has long 
since learned not to ir terpret, even in his espec ially designed 
permissive | setup results on the basis of any one suc h test 


the | Q test inc luded 


that a product 


It ri ally should be obvi »uS fo ‘anyone 


produced for another purpose in the nec 


sarily structured environment of the art classroom is not a 
proper subject for such diagnosis 
Of course, the sensitive art teacher is aware and should 


be aware of manifestations of personalit y and developmental 


stages in each of his students This is an « 


ssential part } 
the procedure involve d mn fost ning the creative process Rut 


it is the meaning of the results the 


psy hologists get that 


helps the art teacher to foster creative expression lt j 


these meanings and the implic ation yt the se meanings, that 


serve the art teacher to refine th procedures of the process 


he uses in the art room here is an important distinction 


between procedure and process. From Webster's Dicti nary 


we learn that Procedure denotes, « per ially, the method 


of « onducting a process. And process denote 


$a progressiv 


action or a series of ste p 


,iun the requiar cours of p rf mina 


produc ing Or Making something In art education proc edure 


is the teacher’: approach to the children, the yvoniety and 
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BARRY KRAMER 


Art is an important part of the learning process today. Class at work in P. S. 19, Queens, a New York City public school. 


manner of presentation of materials, the atmosphere of the 
classroom, the understanding of the teacher—the total en- 
vironment in which the Process 1s conducted 

The implications of the meanings of the psychologists’ 
work fit into procedure, more than in process or product 
of the art classroom For instance, there was the time in 
art education when we were most concerned with the product, 
the end result. More recently we have moved considerably 
forward by our realization that the process is more important 
than the product Of course, this does not mean that we 
ignore product lt means we are more aware that the educa 
tive elements are involved in the process So too we now 
begin to realize—and | repeat—that the meaning of the 
results the psychologists achieve serves the art teacher to 
develop and refine the procedures of the process he uses in 
the art classroom 

As | pointed out, the earlier psychologists concerned 
themselves mostly with mental disturbances Today, Maslow 
(at Brandeis) and other more recent dynamic psychologists 
are develping new and growing concepts of the psyc hiatri 
cally healthy man. Their findings, their work with these new 
concepts of normality can and undoubtedly will have whole 
some effects upon art education. These concepts of normal 
ity hold that man has an essential nature—that he has 
needs, capacities and tendencies that are genetic ally based 
Any denying, or frustrating, or twisting of this essential 
nature leads to psychopathology The key concepts in this 
newer dynamic psychology are spontaneity, release natural 
ness, self acceptance, impulse-awareness, gratification Pre 
viously it was assumed that the depths of human nature were 
dangerous and evil thus, it was important to train, to con 


trol, to inhibit, to discipline, to shape These concepts of 


normality—of the psychiatrically healthy man, the natural 
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man, can give the art educator the possibility of a positive, 
a wholesome procedure in further deve loping the creative 
process 

Further, psychiatrists have evidence that creativity 
springs from health. A person creates with energy which is 
not consumed by anxiety and conflict As stated by Dr 
Wenhart “If an artist can cre ate, there must still be islands 
of health in him A person creates with the residue of 
energy which has not been consumed by his conflict, rather 
than with the neurotic part of him."’ To channel this energy 
in creative ways, the art educator therefore must make his 
classroom a haven for spontaneity, for release, naturalness, 
self acceptance and gratification In this warm, accepting 
atmosphere the creative process can function, the imagina 
tion can be released and developed and the ‘‘natural”’ self 
can be creatively expressed 

Much of what | have tried to say 1s already being done 
by the good art educator It is done intuitively by many 
These lool upon the teac hing of art asa pleasure a delight 
and an opportunity to enjoy Their heart plays a great 


‘ 


part. When we view the teaching of art as a set of prob 
lems——as another chance to make mistakes, we tend to 
rule out the role the heart plays. To say ina few sentences 
what | have attempted to say about the art educator—to say 
it broadly, and | hope understandingly | would paraphrase 
a statement by Carl Milles—Avrt teaching must flow from 
the heart, a happy mixture of the heart and the head. Our 
difficulty, in these changing times 


with much of our art 


, 


teac hing is that it is all head and no heart 


Charles Cook is executive director, University Settlement, 
New York City. He has been for many years an active leader 
and council member of national Committee on Art Education. 
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STANLEY DRABINOWICZ 


TRY VERSATILE 
LIQUID STARCH 


Masks, dish, and turtle modeled with liquid starch and sawdust by third-grade students in the Lyons School, Glenview, Illinois. 


Like most art educat rs, lam rr sponsive to new materials and 
techniques | believe that anything pr viding a worthwhil 
art experience for children within the realm of efficient 
teaching practice has merit in an art program Ss , it was 
with a fairly open mind that | approa hed the pr ssibility 
of usInNg liquid starch in the classroom All of US, probably 
have encountered cooked starch art sometime in our careers, 
but liquid starch, a post World War Il development designed 
to streamline the laundry operation, was something fresh 
and new with which to work 

| began using it in a number of ways, and alter a few 
hours of experimentation, | became enthusiastic Here was 
a new concept, | told myself Now, several months later 
| continue to be amazed with the facility of this material 
and its inherent advantages to teachers and youngsters Here 
is an exciting, flexible and inexpensive art material for all 


levels of art education. Its only limitations, | have found, 
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Finger painting made with liquid starch and powder color by a kindergarten child, College Hill School, Evanston, Illinois. 


lie in the breadth of creativity of the individual and in the 
material itself My colleaques express similar enthusiasm 
Ant teachers and supervisors, as well as classroom teachers 
will be impressed with its ease of handling for students, 


For the 
| suggest 


efficient classroom distribution and its varied uses 


types of liquid starch art | am about to describe 


’ 


you use a quality stare h, such as Sta-Flo, which has worked 


‘ 


$0 $uc¢ esstully inmy experments It has the proper consist 


ency and plastic ity; if is inexpensive, and is readily avail 
able every whe re Its slight blue tint does not impart the 


piqments mixed with it 


Finger Painting Standard finger painting fluid actually 
contains a material akin to starch, so we are merely substi 
tuting a material which is readily available especially ny 
the average home This substitute is a medium that is mor 


practi al 
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Liquid starch makes finger painting an inexpensive 


operation for any school, and it is a timesaver for the 
teacher because it is so easy to dispense to the children A 
quart bottle, the 


common aqrocery-store sizé rovides as 
} y r 


many as four finger painting expenences for a class of thirty 
pupils It's a wonderful thought tor mothers pressed for 
rainy day or shut in diversions as well And the material ts 


washable 


The procedure for finger painting is simple After wet 
ting the finger painting paper, pour about a teaspoonful of 
liquid starch on the paper sprinkle a small amount of any 
powdered tempera or easel paint on the star h, and com 
mence finger painting You will notice that the contrast 
between the color and the white areas is str nger and remains 
so alter the painting is completed. | especially enjoyed se 
ing some 


; Whee 


fascinated admirers of the new material Art 


of our youngsters react to the starch finger painting 
if slides ne yf them ¢ xclaimed The tots wer 


Superv 5 rs 
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Papier-mache mask, above, made of starch and tissue paper by fourth grader. Upper right, puppet head by seventh grader, 
made of liquid starch and facial tissue, and puppet by author. Tempera and starch painting, 


will be interested to know that liquid starch is considerably 


cheaper than commercial finger painting media There's 


no reason now for not having as much finger painting as you 


like in class 


Water Colors You probably are familiar with the cries 
of frustration which accompany the first water color class 
“Oh, all my colors ran together, all too frequently is heard 
And you have to sympathize with the children becaus« 
learning to control water colors is a skill acquired after much 
patience. The beautiful elusiveness of this medium often is 
wasted on the youngsters For that reason, liquid starch 
has grown in a few months to be immensely popular in our 
upper grade water color classes, Liquid starch may be used 
with transparent water color in strength or diluted with water 
The resulting medium is more vibrant in color and is easier to 
control A wash applied on paper will not run together 
and puddle into a muddy color Small wonder that the 
mutterings cease. The children feel that they are able to 
control this better All told, liquid starch water colors are 
more stable, can be controlled more easily and the hues 
become more glowing in quality The amount of starch 
needed 1S small and the quart bottle will be sufficient for 


many classes 


Opaque Painting for every schoo! to be able to afford 


painting with regular oil paints for the entire enrollment is 
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below, by eight-year-old. 
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wishful thinking. But | think it is highly important that oil 
painting, even in a simulated form, be available to all 
children. This flexible new art material can save the day in 
this case, too, surprising as it may seem. Simulated “‘oil 

painting with liquid starch comes about by adding a small 
amount of the starch to powdered tempera to the consistenc y 
of heavy paste. The addition of a few drops of water 
emulsion wax, such as Johnson's Glo-Coat, to the mixture 
will prevent cracking and crazing afterward. The paste 
mixture can be applied to paper, cardboard, canvas, etc 
with a stiff easel brush, palette knife, or soft water-color 
brush. Errors can be washed or scraped off while the mixture 


still is moist. | find that giving the canvas or cardboard a 





light undercoating of diluted starch is helpful, too 

An advantage possessed by liquid starch is that ex 
pensive and inflammable solvents are eliminated The 
colors dry matted and can be built up quite thick by using 
successive layers of paint. Regular oils can get out of con 
trol, too, especially in the hands of adolescents They can 
get splattered on clothes and school furniture and are 
difficult to wash out. Sometimes it takes a lot of turpentine 
before Betty Ann can be made presentable for her next class 
And even then, her mother that evening has some dark 
thoughts about the instructor. With simulated ‘‘oils’’ clean 


Water color and liquid starch painting by an eighth grader. 


ing up is no problem; the ‘‘oils’’ are washabki 


Author demonstrates one of the many uses of liquid starch. Other Applications When | told one colleague about 
my fascination with liquid starch and some of the art applica 

tions | have outlined here, he was unconvinced until he tried 
some out himself. ‘You have just begun to scratch the 

surface .. ."’ he remarked with amazed conviction a few days 
later. A\nd in no time at all, he was printing with liquid 
starch, mixing it with sawdust and baking it in his kiln, and 
using it through a silk screen | can't he Ip but agree with 
him During the past several months, new ways of using 
liquid starch constantly presented themselves 

As you experiment, | haven't the slightest doubt that 
you will find it ideal for some peculiar need as well as for 
the over-all applications | have discussed For instance 
liquid starch can also be used with interesting results with 
chalk in a ‘‘wet-chalk"’ technique. For this proc: ss, diluting 
the starch with water, wetting the paper with it, and then 
working into it with the chalk gives the best results. Inks may 
also be drawn or painted into a surface covered with full 
strength liquid starch with startling effects. For the teacher 
who is eager to find a fixative for charcoal or chalk. drawings, 
a solution of starch and water provides the inexpensive 
answer. The solution will neither dark. n tne y| rs nor 
change them when it is sprayed on lcang n, but now | 
believe it's your turn to try liquid starch | guarantee you I] 
be fascinated as | was and am with this new art medium | 


found in the corner grocery store! 


Stanley Drabinowicz is a supervisor of art in the elementary 
schools of Evanston, Illinois, and an active leader in art edu- 
cation organizations. He now lives at Skokie, Illinois 
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Eighty-three teaching nuns were among the participants in the six-week workshop. Here they view the movie, “Animules.”’ 


SISTER M. JOANNE, S. N. D. 


With adoption of the new art guide for elementary 
schools, prepared by the Catholic Art Association, 
teaching sisters and lay teachers in the Pittsburgh 


area attended six-week workshop on creative art. 


LEARNING HOW THE WORKSHOP WAY 


Workshops seem to be the solution to many present-day 
problems in art education. In Pittsburgh, with the adoption 
of the new C.A.A. Course of Study in Art, came the con 
viction that something must be done to help the hundreds of 


elementary teachers to develop sufficient self-confidence 


to be a guiding force in providing experiences in creative art 
expression among the thousands of youngsters in the diocesan 
schools. Monsignor Thomas Quigley, superintendent of 
schools, not only literally gave each teacher her course of 


study, but made provisions for her to actively solve such 
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problems as her own pupils would be facing the following 
school year 

Possibly the largest of the formed art groups of Pittsburgh 
teaching Sisters, eighty three in all, representing fourteen 
communities, met the first day of the summer workshop at 
Duquesne University to outline plans for the coming six 
weeks Many of them admitted this was an utterly new 


expenence for them 


Mixed emotions of fear, curiosity, 


With this 


was mingled a determination to find out: what is this thing 


courage, and wonder seemed to grip the group 
called “art, why is Creative art expression a necessary part 
of the Christian educ ation, how can the whole child be more 
successfully developed ? 

A longfelt need for creative art expression among 
Catholic eleme ntary pupils had stimulated members of the 


Catholic Art Association to devise an Art Guide for assisting 





teachers in elementary art activities. This first took form in a 
monthly mimeographed art bulletin in 1948, and ever since 
has been printed each year. In 1954, the culmination of 
CA.A. art educators’ efforts materialized in the tentative 
course of study in art for Catholic Schools of dioceses of 
New York State, called Avrt in the Elementary School It is 
published by the Holling Press, Inc 
BuHalo is New York 


¢C 
munities of teaching Sisters throughout the 


, 501 Washington Street, 
Members of thirteen religious com 
United States 
and several lay people from various parts of the country 
cooperated in writing the course 


The course of study outlines objective 


; and sper iFi s the 
place of art in the elementary curriculum lt lays great 
stress upon the child as an individual, and lists his physic al 
and psyc hologic al traits as well as the characteristics of his 


work and work habits There are innumerable suggested 


Happy days follow as newspaper rolls are twisted, tied, and pasted in realistic and fantastic shapes as part of projects. 








activities for each level as we \| as pertinent questions for 
evaluating the child's growth creatively, aesthetically, physi 
cally, emoti nally, kinesthetically inte llectually, and 
spiritually. A great part of the course of study is devoted to 
practical suggestions for working with various media and 
materials 

From the child's viewpoint, one of the objectives stresse 
is that of und rstanding that God has made each one fy 
diferent from every other, that eve ry person has special 
abilities, that one must att mpt to recognize one $ special 
talents, even th »ugh the y may not be sh wy, and that we 


have a social duty to use our talents for the service of others 


Fy ym the teacher > viewpoint, the main spe cific objective, 


comprising all oth rs, 1S that of educating the whole child 
Therefor , the teacher must kes pinmin 1 that artistic activitie: 
sh suld include experimentation with a variety of materials, 
there must be development of skills basic for creativ 
expression, and children should become familiar with our 
artistic heritage 

Possibly the most unique feature of the course of study is 
the — Junior Ant History, which, to our knowledge, is the 
only one of its kind in existence There are ten sugges sted 
re productions listed for ach arade including kindergarten 
The list embraces, not only paintings, but everything from 
clothing to jewe Iry, chronologically the pieces range from 
prehistoric to the most recent cont ‘mporary works Barton 


Cott : Inc spare d no eHorts in s curing good miniature 


Above, “‘on with the show.” Right, sisters show their masks. 
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prints of all the subjects requested t y the « 


ommittec Alon 


} 


with the color d prints ar little blue cards with pertinent 


comments, not trite information on the life 


if the artist, but 


everything and anything that will stimulate the child 


imagination, and his own creative express 


nn 


It is obvious that such a course of stu dy, no matter how 


meritorious in its own rights, would require the quidanc« 


spe cialists This is where a workshop be 


mes a must The 


workshop can range from an all day aHair tor thre © consecu 


tive days to a six-week course, suc h as the 
University carrying four semest 
shop, like others of its kind, comprised 


ne at Duaqui pre 


dits This work 


lecture ; and di 


of 





cussions on (1 ) the meaning of art in general, cs Jane xplana 
tion of children’s various psychological stages, (3) evaluation 
of children’s actual work, (4) integration of subject matter, 
(5) works of art and artifacts throughout the world and through 
the ages with stress on contemporary religious art For 
these discussions and for many of the actual arts and crafts 
projects, excellent slides, filmstrips, and movie films were 
used Part of the time was spent in observ ng children of all 
age levels at work. But, by and large, the major portion of 
the time was spent in actual art activiti« the one sure way 
of becoming acquainted with the true meaning and value 


of creative art expression 


Sister M. Joanne, S.N.D., is education chairman, Catholic 
Art Association. She was diocesan art supervisor in Toledo 
for ten years and now teaches at Toledo's Central Catholic 
High School. Photographs are by Rev. Vincent Deer, C.S 
Sp., head of the photography department at Duquesne Uni- 
versity. Having completed the art guide for elementary chil- 
dren, C.A.A. is now completing high school course of study 


Expressionistic St. Benedict and Raven was popular project, above. Below, ark episode is recreated as Mr. Noah looks on. 
A large proportion of workshop time was devoted to discussion of children’s “Creative and Mental Growth” and observations. 


Highlight of workshop was a lecture by Professor Viktor Lowenfeld, who kindly chided 300 superiors, supervisors, sisters, 
and lay teachers, in a way they'll not easily forget: 


“You have such rich and rare opportunities for creative expression 
by identifying with your great Faith and in your Liturgy which you have heretofore ignored. Shame on you, Sisters!” 





Anne Forman, in background, leads a group in mobiles at the Art Fair. Here was art education hard at work on a mass scale. 


FRED R. SCHWARTZ 








Pe RAP? ate An ARTY TEACHER A at 








Fifteen hundred classroom teachers attended an art 
workshop organized in the form of an art fair with a 
carnival atmosphere by the Long Island Art Teach- 


ers Association. An idea worth trying anywhere. 


LONG ISLAND HAD AN ART FAIR 


If you are seeking a way of vitalizing your own in-service 
art workshop program for classroom teachers, then an ex 
The art fair has 


tremendous possibilities for reaching large numbers of 


cellent way to begin is with an art fair 


teachers with an impact that far exceeds that of the usual 
classroom-bound workshop Just picture a throng of more 
than fifteen hundred classroom teachers ac tively experiencing 
art ina huge high school gymnasium and then you will have 
an idea as to what happened at Wantagh. It would be 
difficult to convey the excitement and the enthusiasm on so 
large a scale as we experienced that day but when you have 
seen art education working on such a mass basis, then you 
can never again be satisfied with a smaller effort 

A circus tent arrangement, a carnival atmosphere, color 


ful decorations and a gay motif throughout stimulates a 





situation in which learning and doing are pleasurable and 





vita It is just this kind of approac h that we art teachers need 
today in order to ¢ ompete with the more showy if more super 
ficial efforts of the mass communication media which dom 
inate our culture and offer very serious Competition to the 
whole educative process The experience at Wantagh is 
convincing of the fact that the classroom teacher is desirous 
of obtaining more specific information with regard fo art 
education, for the throng which assembled there came on a 
voluntary basis to participate and to learn without the reward 


of in-service credit 


The art fair was conducted as part of the Long Island 
Zone Conference of the New York State Teachers Associa 
tion's 110th annual meeting 


designated as Forum V 


The section at Wantagh was 


"Important Issues in Elementary 
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Educ ation The invitation for | IATA to set up the art fair surrounding the worl shop with a feeling t xcifement id 
came from Mr. Walter R. Sue $5, Principal of the Wantagh expectancy 
Elementar y School and chairman of the Wantagh conterence We decided that a great circ tyf f tent was to ¢t 
Mr Sur $$ had parti ipated as a student in the el mentary create d in the aymnasium and the wa t tt t t were to be 
classroom teac he ms in-service workshop given the previous indic ate d by a cir le of le ng di monstrat ntavdte ty m whict 
fall by LIATA He was impressed with what art education more tables were to radiate and the re tot it y th 
had to olfer and he saw the need that existed for mor participant for their own work The canopy + the tent wa 
information on art and conceived the possibility of an art to be suggested by long streamers of bright-hued roving 
work shop as part ol the zone conterence Mor than Fifte en strung with aiscs yf « lor a cardboar 1 and arching ara 
| ong Island art teac he rs, most of them working on the el fully down to the individual tabl S from a central point, higt 
mentary I vel, joined forces to do the planning and con above in the c iling f the gymnasium An. attractive 
tributed their services to the fair lt was from discussions brochure was to be designed and its « er was t arry it 
among th members of this group that the concept of a' fair the gay m tif repeated in the incu 1 rations The 
Was developed and the emphasis on this type of tr atment activities to be demonstrated and participated in ree tot 
was the inspiration which charged the gene ral atm sphe re the following balsa wood construction mpl letter) Te 
techniqus 5, copper cratts, m »biles. simple print techniaus 
paper bag cralt , puppets, weaving, holiday rafts, masks 


paper sculpture salt ceramic s ulpturé ina sand casting 


The hour and twe nty minutes assigt 1 7 js Starting at 
11:25 on that memorable morning in October are not likely 
to be forgotten by those of us who had tl pportunity t 


serve the re Du to the exce llent publi ty given t the tarr 
teachers came in drove 5s, some ot them from nsiderabk 
distances and there was a hubbub tside t the losed 
gymnasium doors long before the time that t! y were to be 


opened So lara: was the cr wd f Sst m teacher ind 


Upper left, Leah Hoffman, background, demonstrates paper 
bag figures. Upper right, Bob Kaupelis demonstrates “glop”’ 
puppetry. Lower left, simple print techniques demonstrated 


Opposite page, teachers try some ideas in holiday activities 
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ut 


was going to be an art tair and they were there to find 


so great was the clamor for admission that finally some thirty 


minutes before the $< heduled time we had t throw pen the 
been much Soon all demonstration and work t 


what it was all about, and they did, t 


woles were esieat 


gymnasium doors In retrospect it seems t have 
like the entrance of a grand march and our count of th: and there were classr 


soon surpasse d the fifteen hundred mark All 


| 
m tea hy rs working in art, expernen 


with an enthusiasm that telt 


less We ¢ uld not have 


attendance ing art and experimenting in art 
these elementary classroom teachers had heard that ther all the art teachers present breath 
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antic ipated such interest nor were we prepared for such great 


numbers of people Seventy five « opies of an ele mentary art 
brochure prepared in the previous in-service workshop were 
sold in twenty minutes, and a crowd of art-conscious teachers 
were left in line clamoring for more information about art, 
what it was and how to do it. After months of planning the 
Ant Fair was over almost before it had begun and the last 
reluctant teachers departed from the gymnasium under a load 
of material including mimeographed sheets of instructions 
and a vanety of art products which they had made 


The moral of this tale is too obvious to bear statement 


we learned an un 


here This mu h can be said however 























Left, Pecky Kaupelis demonstrates puppets. Above, teach 
ers view a papier-mache mask demonstration by Rosa Pap- 


palardo. Lower left, teachers try ideas in lettering tec hniques. 


forgettable lesson on that October morning We taught 


a lot of art on that morning to c lassroom teachers who came 
there voluntarily They came before 11:25 a.m. with great 
enthusiasm, they left after 12:45 convinced that they had 
found what they had come to find Their faces were smiling 
they had had an enjoyabl experience themselves and 

knew they were going back to their classrooms with vita 
concepts and a new attitude to pass on to the youngsters in 


f i 
their classes The cause of art education was well served on 


that day and it owes a debt to the foll 
Adam of Baldwin, Charle 


Julian Diamond of Li vittown, Anne Forman of Wantagh, 


ving art teac hers 
Florence Bi rae yf Plainvie Ww, 
Eileen Higgens of Baldwin, Leah Hoffman of Freeport, 
Mrs Robert Kaupelis of South Huntingt n and Robert 
Kaupelis of Columbia Teachers College, Le 
of Baldwin, Alice Lythgoe of Lawrence, R 
of Herricks, Louise Rago of East Williston 
Wantagh, Marian True of Bay Shore 
of Mineola 





‘4 | 
na Krasnansky 
sa Pappalard 


¢ 
} ry SNe ke or 


4 A 
and Burton Wasserman 


Fred R. Schwartz teaches art at the Lloyd Harbor School in 
Huntington, New York, and is now vice-president of the 
Long Island Art Teachers Association. This organization is 
one of the most alert and active district art teachers’ groups 


in the country and is blessed with many leaders like Fred. 
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GERALD SCOTT HOWARD 


Stencil painting with a brayer 


For a new experience in creative design, try an easy and in 
Although this 


technique resembles printing to some degree, the results are 


expensive technique called ‘‘stencil-ofset 


much closer to actual painting and can show a combination 
of effects The only piece of equipment required that would 
not ordenarily be found in the art room is a gelatin brayer 
Many art teachers use hard rubber brayers in their work, but 
in this case they cannot be used, and a brayer made of 
molded gelatin is necessary These brayers are ordinarily 


used in drawing proofs from blocks of set-up type, and can be 


‘ 


purchased where commercial printing supplies are sold The 

















You can paint without a brush, using a good gelatin 


brayer and the stencil technique. The interesting 


cover on this issue of School Arts was made in this 


way. A junior high school art teacher tells us how. 


most inexpensive is a 2!'6-inch brayer, and it is entirely 
satistactory for most purposes Larg t bray: rs are available 
but are considerably more expensive 

You will also need to provide « ither water-soluble block 
printing ink or oil paint, a piece of glass or enameled surface 
a container of water, plenty of clean scratch paper, some 
heavy paper for stencils if stencil paper is not available, 
a razor blade or a stencil knife, smooth cardboard or heavy 
smooth paper, scraps of lace, string, and thread, cheese 
cloth, and a variety of textured materials and obje cts The 


stencil-offset process is a simple one 


Brayer stencil design by author. Scraps of lace, cheesecloth, and other materials are used to secure texture, as on cover. 


The gelatin brayer is 


QNUNIVd YIAVUS 


etentie® 
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Examples showing possibilities in texture and color by author. 


very soft and pliable, and, when inked and rolled over a 
fextured objec t, will pi I Up the impression of the object on its 
surface, and transfer that desian to paper It is also solt 
enough to press through a fairly fine mesh, such as cheese 

There are 


may be 


cloth or lace , printing right through the material 
hundreds of 
explored by experimentation The 


literally design possibilitic s which 
brayer gives a very 
smooth, velve ty quality to the inks o1 paint, especially on 
lay coated cardboards, and colors may be ve ry delic ately 
blended 
The first 


step in preparing t work is to clear a fairly 


| ; | col 
area to avoid crowaing queeze out several colors 


onto the smooth glass or enam« led board, and roll them out 


inks for blo« I 
glass or directly 


until smooth, much as you would prepare 
ble nded on the 
Rolling out the 


an occasional drop of water rolled in 


printing Colors may be 


on the painting itse If water-soluble inks 


tends to dry the m, so 


with the brayer in the smo thing process will ke ep the ink 


at a good working consisten y Either cut a stencil or mask 


off a small area with several pieces of scratch paper, t II 
yf the 


ink up on th brayer, t Il with inked bray« rover some 


textured material one revolution, and apply direc tly with the 
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Pure 


rolled on, and may be smoothed and blended with repeated 


brayer onto the masked surface ior may also be 
rolling 
When the work is completed, if is necessary to « lean the 


Never soak the 
The brayer may be wiped 


brayer thoroughly before putting it away 
brayer in hot water or turpentine 
lightly with a rag dampened with turpentine if YOu have used 
oil inks or paints, but be sure it is perk ctly dry be fore putting 
it away. It is even a good idea to powder it lightly with 


talcum it you use it often When cleaning a brayer that has 
been used with water-soluble inks, use cool woter, ana roll 


all inks are re 
You will 


find that this tec hnique 1S simple enough for children to use, 


the surface lightly on your hand to be sur 
moved Dry lightly and store in a cool place 
and is at the same time satisfactory in every way for the adult 


artist 


Gerald Scott Howard teaches art at the North Side Junior 
High School, Elkhart, Indiana. 


His design is on the cover 








Visitors ore watching a showir gy of color music. Mobile light has many possibilities, including color television projection, 


Mobile light can produce a new world of moving 


form and color with all the shades and tones of music. 
Here is a new art form which offers to the eyes what 


music does for the ears, described by an inventor. 


COLOR-MUSIC 


CHARLES E 


SINGLETARY 


LHI] JNSOW 





Compositions in mobile light. Projection is on screen about 


ten feet square. Picture above was taken soon after the top 


photograph, shows changing form and color arrangements. 











Does this type of composition exhaust the possibdilities of self 


expression in color? I think | can prove that it does not 

The Creator has given color and form, as well as con 
tinuous motion in time, to everything in the three-dimensional 
cosmos of which we are a part The artist tries to imitate, 
or creatively suggest, some part or phase of this continuum 
In doing so he accepts the necessary limitations of his two 
dimensional canvas Yet, since the first primitive attempts 
were made at drawing, and until quite recently, all art of 
painting has been motionless This result was accepted as 
necessary, for no way was known to show movement on a 
canvas with the tools the artist used When the moving 


pictures arrived, the problem could no longer be termed 


insoluble Here, the picture moves for us as we watch it 
Now, | will not argue as to the artistic worth of the movies; | 
only wish to point out that they show at least one method of 
Other methods, not depend 


ing on the persistence of vision formula, and giving us non 


putting motion into a picture 
photographic motion, are being developed by experi 
menters So, new tools become available for the artist and, 
if he will dare to use them, he will possess new tec hniques with 


He can 


then give us composition in color and form combined with 


which to recreate the dynamic beauties of nature 


motion These three factors are basic to, a id identify the 
new art of mobile light 

The idea of an entirely new art should not startle us. Art 
is a form of self expression and each art painting, sculpture, 
Music, architecture, the drama, poetry and dan ing-—was 


With 


today's faster tempo of advancement it is not unnatural to 


born at diferent stages of our cultural development 


find the beginnings of new art forms that help us to interpret 


today's culture that we are 


It is suggested, for example, 
close to an art of odor. and the engineers promise us a new 
art of sound having no correspondence with our present art 
of music again, we may soon pertect the art of abstract color 
to give esthetic enjoyment through the sense of vision as 
music does through the sense of hearing 


Mathe 


matical Basis of the Axrts,’ mentions some fourteen art forms 


Schillinger, in his monumental treatise, ‘The 


made known to us by our sense of sight His number eight 


is described as a ‘kinetic art of visible light and includes 


“the art of color-music’’ and ‘the art of the cinema.” | 
believe that the designation ‘the art of mobile light ’ will 
best describe all those eHorts that pertain to the production 
of art pictures or effects by the use of « olor, form, and motion 


with a light source 


‘ 


as well as all that pertains to the long 


r 


sought art of color The following line from S« hillinger 1S 


apropos to our discussion: ‘the future of the visual arts lies 
not in the improvement of painting but in the devel pment of 
kinetic visual forms.’ | believe that this new art of mobile 
light is now gestating and that it may be sensed in present 
techniques in theatrical lighting in the substit iting of light 
for painted scenery in stagecraft in decorative light eHects 
for the ballet; in the unusual animations for the screen given 
us by Disney, McLaren and others; in the ‘‘lumia 


composi 


tions of Thomas Wilfred in colored F< untain displays even 
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in animated electric signs. For, common to all these, we 
note the basic factors of color, form, and motion 

Mobile light has been my hobby for years. Much tedi 
ous experiment has been necessary but the enjoyment de 
rived from creating beautiful abstractions in changing form 
and color has been sufficient reward. | highly recommend 
this field as a fruitful one to those who like to explore and 
experiment In my workshop and improvised theater, | can 
show a light composition to my friends, or | can improvise for 
my own enjoyment. The composition may be one that is 
purely abstract or it may consist of geometric or convention 
alized pattern designs. The vividness of the projected colors 
on the screen is something quite unobtainable by the artist 
with his pigments on canvas. In light, all colors unite to 
form white light whereas, in the case of pigments, various 


In light 


all colors are harmonious, for no two seem to clash when 


colors mixed together will form only a muddy mass 


shown together 

The following is a brief attempt to describe the showing 
of an abstraction painted with mobile light The room is 
totally or partially dark and the viewer faces a large screen. 
At the start of the picture the screen is gradually bathed in 
some selected color—say orange—and at the same time 
indistinct forms in other colors begin to float lazily into view 
The shapes of the forms change subtly with an unfolding 
motion and there is a gradual change in position as one color 
merges into another The tempo of movement can be 
changed at will and so can the intensity of the light beams 
that form the shapes and patterns The evolving and ever 
changing colors and forms suggest something to the beholder 
The composition proves to be 


The forms on the 


screen are derived from reflecting and refracting media com 


that is quite out of this world 
an exciting adventure in sheer beauty 
bined with opaque pattern cutouts A light source, suitably 
housed, 1S required and the accessories consist of small motors 
of variable speed, platforms or disks to mount the moving 
parts, variable transformers, switc hes, and other controls 
The apparatus can be set up to run automatic ally as well as 
under manual control. | achieve some of my most interesting 


‘Hects without the use of lenses 


, Prisms slides, or films but 


make use of all of these accessories on occasion 
| 
At any point the movement of the composition may be 


stopped. When this is done 
color, formed wholly of light 


we have a still abstraction in 


We start the movement again 
and, after a short interval, again stop it The still abstraction 
we see now is quite different from the first S >, aS the mobile 


light composition develops, we may enjoy some of an 


infinite number of possible still patterns Two of the pictures 
They exemplify 
what we have described here but the reader will have to use 


his imagination to visualize the true beauty of the changing 


shown were taken about two minutes apart 


color and form abstractions which unfold on the screen 


Charles E. Singletary is director of Luminola Laboratories, 
500 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois. Equipment and 
demonstrations may be seen by appointment at this address 
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Forms and colors are constantly changing with no repetition. 


Light intensity, color progressions, and speed are controlled 
either automatically or manually, The reflecting, refracting 
media, as well as the color filters, can be changed as one 
changes the record on a phonograph. One composition sug 


gests imaginary moving panorama of planet Venus viewed 


from space ship, with jagged mountains of various colors. 























CAROLYN W. BROWNING 


FLAT PAPIER-MACHE 





Brief descriptions of successful art activities, emphasizing processes and 
techniques. Readers are invited to send short items for these pages 


A very fas inating project which | call ‘Flat Papi: r-mache¢ 

has proved very successful with my seventt grade groups 

The subject chosen for our particular ones was Easter or 
Spring, but the subject is really unlimited. Christmas would 
be an ideal time for this project, because the finished product 
is much like a brightly colored mosaic It is an excellent 
opportunity for explaining the mosaic , 100, because here is a 
practical application. When you have explained the whol 
process to the student, he will be better able to choose a mor 
adequate idea for the project After he has sketched in thi 
rough outlines with white chalk or a soft penc il, then he tears 
colored construction paper into small bits and pastes them 
on the paper, filling in every area Rubber cement makes 
a neater finished work, and tagboard is a very satisfactory 
backing because of its toughness Shadow ; darks and lights 
are created with tints and shades of the construction paper 
The forms are strong and without much detail. We have 
found that this is a very good use for scraps of construction 
paper which we have saved from other projects This is a 
more time-consuming project than the averag painting or 
drawing, but it is ve ry rewarding when completed and seems 


to make up for all the time and effort involved 


Carolyn W. Browning is art instructor at Waggener Junior 
High School, Louisville, Kentucky, and a graduate student 





MILK-CARTON ART 


JOHN LEMBACH 


Don't throw away that empty milk carton! Make soms thing 
of it! These pages illustrate some of the many objects which 
can be created from a milk carton and a vivid imagination 
(1) A two 
shelved whatnot for that badly-organized corner in your 
house. (2) A kitchen table complete with two chairs. Ad 
ditional chairs optiona! (3) A panel body truck with open 
rear doors and a delta-winged plane radiator decoration 


Left to right, second row 


In figure one, left to right, front row, we see 


(1) Light Guty locomotive and 


| 


tender Furnish one engineer and the locomotive is ready 


forservice. (2) Circus wagon with colorful, waving streamers 


and a man eating lion inside Last row 


left to right 1) 


Art education students at the University of Maryland made 
these milk-carton creations to suggest the unlimited ways in 
which one simple object may be used creatively. Here we 
have everything from locomotives to furniture, from trucks to 
mailboxes. Cartons may be cut and combined in different 


ways. A stapler is a handy tool to expedite the construction 
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Milk-carton creations by students of University of Maryland. 


Make your own ‘do-it-yourself’ rural U.S. mailbox, with 
Uncle Sam's permission. (2) Square head of big-nosed 
man with smile frozen on face and a square cap 

Figure two “Puffing Billy” locomotive complete with 
smoking stack, two dump cars and caboose coupled together 
with string. Figure three: Handsome ‘‘upright"’ gentleman, 
nattily attired in long, dark eyelashes, square, broad- 
brimmed hat with feather, black mustache, and wavy, two- 
buttoned collar. Figure four: The “milk-run special’’ com- 
plete with engine, freight car and caboose. At no addi- 
tional charge a candle has been inserted in the locomotive 
cab. When candle is lit, candle smoke pours forth through 
the top of the cab. The extra-long headlight is far enough 
ahead of the train to pierce the thickest fog. Here are some 
ideas not illustrated: accordion, lighthouse, motorboat, 
peep show within one large milk carton, puppet, two-story 
apartment house, wheelbarrow, windmill. Use the carton 
vertically or horizontally, fully or in half, or in thirds; cut it 
horizontally, or vertically, or diagonally. Utilize most of the 
carton, or very little of it. Use one carton or three. The 
carton may be used alone, or with colored construction paper. 
Employ the stapler extensively to expedite the construction 
of milk-carton objects 


Dr. John Lembach works with art education students at the 
University of Maryland who prepared the examples in photo. 








BUTTERMILK PAINTING 


VIRGINIA M. CZERNIEJE WSKI 


We secured some old buttermilk from the cafeteria and tried 


buttermilk painting in the seventh grade Our first try was 


buttermilk and chalk. 
entire paper and children painted into it with broken chalk 
Then we 
tried using buttermilk as a substitute for water with our water 
We worked directly in the paint box and on dark 


paper just for fun 


The buttermilk was spread over the 
The result was brilliant, textured, and very free. 


colors. 
This gave a combination of opaque and 
This is wonder- 


ful for big splashy flowers, under-the-sea pictures, the floor 


transparent and an eHect of icing ona cake 


of the woods, and so on. It is easily handled. 


SCRIBBLE SCARECROWS 


ERMA TEBBEN 


A scribble is a wonderful starting place for adventure in 
art. We used it in our seventh grade at the beginning of the 
year when | was getting acquainted with my new classes 
and wanted to help my students establish a feeling of con 
A scribble is fun and 
easy We first made them in the air to give them rhythm and 
The scribble 
for our clean sheet of paper had two qualifications it 
and should fill the page. We looked for 


scarecrows in this one Scarecrows are still common enough 


fidence in their ability and in me 
definiteness, and to eliminate aimless scrawls 


should be simple, 
in our area that all the children have seen them, but rare 
Several students drew scribbles on 
Then 
we turned their papers sideways and upside down and dis 
covered others 


enough to be appealing 


the blackboard for me to transform into scarecrows 


A scarecrow can wear any garment, of 
P and the more flaps in the wind the more frightening 
he is to the birds 


at which each child was satisfactorily successful 


course 
The result was an inspired design problem 
The draw 
ings, though on the same subject, were original, varied, and 
We use 


high school, also, as a point of departure for designs in 


well-composed scribbles frequently in junior 


texture, space, and as a basis for pictorial compositions 


We find that they encourage rather than limit, freedom and 


‘ 


creativeness Work shown 1S from grade seven 


Erma Tebben teaches art in Roosevelt Junior High, Topeka. 
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Virginia Czerniejewski teaches art at Lackawanna, New Y ork. 
Rosemary Swertz was room teacher, Bethlehem Park School. 
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PAPIER-MACHE TRAYS 


RUTH H. WINSHIP 


To make something useful from waste materials has always 
fascinated me, hence it is with reluctance that | throw away 
materials that possess possibilities Each time | bought meat 
at the market and found it packed in papier mache trays if 


After 
turning the idea over in my mind | finally decided that addi 


seemed that something might be done with them 


tional strips of paper might be added to strengthen them 
and make them into usable trays With experimentation | 
found that such is the case 

The process used in making the trays 1s the familiar one 
of cutting strips of newspaper and applying them with wall 
paper paste or flour and water paste that has been boiled 
After making many | find that if | apply the strips in two di 
rections | have a stronger tray To begin, | apply a layer 
on the front and then a second layer on the front at right 


angles to the first one 
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Next | apply these two layers on the 


back Repeat these two front and back layers, having all 
strips sec urely pasted down and coming well over all edges, 
including the upright sides This make eight layers in all 
Now cut shorter strips and apply a coat on the upright sides 
This side coat should overlap till it really forms a double 
layer lo finish, | add two layers of paper in the form of a 
single piece that covers the bottom on the front and again 
on the back These last large sheets make twelve thicknesses 
and give a smooth surface to apply paint when the paper 
has dried. After drying, check and see that all edges are 
securely fastened 

Young children can decorate trays using wax crayon 
batik if the last layer of paper applied to the tray 1s made of 
unprinted newspaper In usInNg this method the crayon 1s 
applied ina heavy coat till one can feel the wax and then 
Of course 
the poster paint does not adhere to the crayoned design 


the background is given a coat of poster paint 


Another method of finishing is to give the tray a coat of 
flat black oil paint and then decorate the surface with 
After the } 


poster paints or oil paints trays have been 
painted and decorated apply one or two 


coats of good 
quality varnish to protect them ana render them water 


resistant 


Ruth Winship, now on leave, lives at Springville, New York 

















For the student... 


the experience of creative art depends 
upon the free rein given to his imagination 
The most versatile 
brush, and Delta 
iperlative tool which will 
student 
and fle xibility 


and inventiveness 
tool used in art is the 
produces a s 
allow the i maximum of freedom 
Brushes by Delta are 
engineered for quality and safety, designed 
to stand up well even under heaviest use 
well a> 


and geared to school budgets as 


school needs, One of the most popular i 


ve DOI 


white bristle artist easel 


\ favorite for easel painting with tempera 
made of boiled and straightened white 
bristle hand-cupped to a fine edge with 


the natural “flag” ends preserved—will not 
twist or finger ¢ 


holds 


rust prool 


ven under heaviest use 


lots of color—seamless aluminum 


ferrule—safe for all medium 
with 


\y iil ible 


long clear varnished handles 


rounded ends (no sharp point 


in sizes 1—24 (widths  -o ¥") 















Werite 
free copy of the 2o-pa e “School 


Brushes by Delta 


today on school stationery for your 





[pprot ed 
catalo 1956 edition. 


delta brush mfg. corp., 119 bleecker street, new york 12, n. y 
































































































Scholastic Award Winner Opaque Water Color 
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Gail Dunean 
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Versatile Marilyn Miller's 


expressive line. She uses line not in ar y outlining sense 


technique is based upon mastery of extraord narily 





but to create decor 

















ative effects. Her favorite tool is the bamboo pen which she terms somett ng 
of a«< hallenge in itself 

Bamboo pens are erratic weapons," says Miss Miller. *'TI ey wear out 
quickly, and give a very unever nk flow, especial y whe used on t g| 
paper. Thus it is essential that the ink, at least, be dependable. so that 
the results can be controlled For constant dependab ty, Ink 


Higgins 
is unequalled.” 


At art and stationery dealers everywhere 


HIGGINS INk CO, INC. aaoontyn, New york 








Edition | jyrrocer | xact 
Now REAby! _ | LEATHERCRAFT 


tvery artist and . 
letterer should have T 0 0 LS 
this up-to-date 96-page : 
How to bible on ter- Booklet An interesting 28-page booklet ™ > go 
ing and poster design. devethinn ond Guaedting Phases pred ¢ 


ucts for construction and maintenance of —aaen ee o F 

CET YOUR COPY TODAY..... Only eels y Poe — 
7 schools has been published by Owens ? 

75° from your art supplier. 


Coming Fiberglas Corporation. The multi mm SY 
color publication entitled ‘Education is a { 
Physical Process, Too,"’ includes 11 sketches WA 

56 photographs and two charts, to help you t 
visualize f iberglas in use in schools Copies / 


may be obtained by writing to the company 
at its gene ral offices, Toledo 1, Ohio 


Electric Kilns A\n illustrated folder which 
describes and gives specifications covering A complete line of precision-made tools con- 
the complete line of electric kilns manufac structed on the versatile X-acto principle of 
tured by Harrop Ceramic Service Co is replaceable points and blades. Available 
yours for the asking Fourteen diferent individually Gnd in sets, from 60c to $30. 
models are illustrated—both standard and Write—om your letterbead—for FREI oan 
high temperature—and each is de signed and catalog of handicraft kmives, to: and kits 
en jineered to meet the needs of schools 
home hobbyists, laboratories and studios 
There are four different styles covered in the 48-89 Van Dom Street, L.!.C. 1, N.Y 
folder: top loading, side loading, floor 


models, and an enameling kiln 





For your free copy of this helpfui folder 
simply write Harrop Ceramic Service Co 
35 East ( ay Street, Columbus 15, Ohio 


and ask for their latest kiln folder Aa 


A = | 
Yy7 IN 
New Textile Paint A new water-bas« J Ms #] \ 


textile paint has been devel »ped by Nu 
Media to go with their screen-printing 


process In perfecting this product a special BLOCK PRINTING INKS 


effort was made to eliminate bleeding and 


blotting. Water washes and thins the colors 
when set by heat they are washfast and sun 
fast. Available in 10 popular colors, they are ELL OCHRE 
packed in various size containers, as well as ‘ 


ets. to meet the varying needs of teachers TALENS & JOON NV APELOOOR? 
in ele mentary and secondary schools For 
comple te information including prices and 
suggestion for sing their new product 
write Nu Media, Dept. SA. Faribault 
Minnesota 


The American Flag A 14-minute 
16mm. sound motion picture, which drama 
tizes the origin, growth, and meaning of our 
national flag, is now available for rental or 
it HOWARD HUNT PEN (@) purchase in either color or black and white 

Padme ah Se Eases Mankie aa toa BRILLIANT * INTENSE * QUICK-DRYING 
Mfgrs of SPEEDBALL pens « products Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois OPAQUE ° PERMANENT ° INTERMISCIBLE 
The film deals with the history of our flag 





and describes how the flag came into being, 


WATER SOLUBLE INK for wood and 


oleum block printing on paper, etc 
the different flags through the years, and the J POF 


writing of the ‘Star Spangled Banner.” Col OIL BASE INK for wood and linoleum 


Say You Saw lt in laborator for the film was Bruce Catton sitela ME slalalilals Mela Meiel oli etc 50°, b 


editor of ‘American Heritage’ magazine 


Ss C H @] oO L AR T & and well-known authority on American 10 SHADES Pte Med studio tubes 


Hist ry A film quide i$ available by : . " wn 
writing t the publisher TALENS & SON, INC. UNION, N. J. 
















Shown here 


annual 


Scholarships Judges 
jury which judged the 
American Crayon Company's Textile De 
Scholarship Awards 
left to right, Carolyn Howlett, 
Director, Art Education Department, School 
of the Art Institute, Chicago; Hubert Ropp, 
Dean, School of the Art Institute, Chicago 
Mr. Henry Kluck, architect and industrial 
designer; Mr. Derwin Edwards, Head of 
Art Department, Miami University, Oxford 
Ohio; Mrs. Henry Kluck, nationally known 
textile designer 


is the 


summer 


sign 


Reading from 





they are 





The winners participated ina workshop type 
program last summer at The Art Institute of 
Chicago—co-sponsor of the awards for art 
teachers. The purpose of the scholarships is 


to advance the professional training of 


individual teachers. A similar program is 
planned for the summer of 1957. For in 


formation on submitting designs for consid 










eration next summer, please write the 


Educational Department, American Crayon 
Co., Sandusky, Ohio 













The 36th 
of American Education 
Week is November 11-17 
NEA and other interested national groups, 
this week is set aside to emphasize the 
importance and needs of the public schools 
in the 


American Education Week 
annual observance 


Sponsored by 


future of America; and to secure the 
cooperation and support of the 


needs 


The NEA offers material at nominal cost 


public in 
meeting these 


designed to help plan, organize, and carry 
out your American Education Week pro 
Those wishing to order AEW helps 
should write soon to American Education 
Week, NEA, 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6 D. ¢ 


grams 








Latham Awards [he Latham Founda 
that their 31st 
Poster Contest broke all records, 
both in the number of entries and the high 


tion reports International 







Humane 


art standards and ideas developed. Many 
entered, both in the United 
For the first 
in Australia and South Africa 
sent in posters. Out of 10,000 posters made 
in the schools of Hiroshima, Japan, 2,000 
were selected as entries and sent on to the 
Poster 


from 


new schools 





States and in other countries 


time, sc hools 









Latham Foundation's International 


Contest Entries were also 


India 


sent in 


Belgium, Canada Indonesia, Israel 
} F ’ 





and other countries 





The Foundation's new contest opened 







September 1, 1956, and will offer over 
$5,000 in Scholarships and $5,000 in cash 
prizes as awards This contest will close 





March 1, 1957 
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Yes, CRAFTINT gives you a LIFT 
to better ART! 
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Send TODAY for your 


FREE copy of the 


brand new Craftint Artists 












Materials Catalogue No. 46 
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mation for you 
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sY SHOPP 
TEACHERS AND CRAFTSMEN 


for metalcra 


vals and we 





ING FOR 





j 
iat s materials and sup 
alist 

fs. Enamels or d ename!ing 


y. Metals ir 


ythits 





sheets 


elr 
pular new jew 


ver beads 


to get BETTER RESULTS 
and GREATER SATISFACTION 











dew cata 












































Jj. L. HAMMETT CO. 


264 Main S%. Cambridge, Mans 
YOUR FREE CATALOG TODAY 





SEND FOF 
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Gsterbook 
DRAWing and 
LET tering y 
es’ 





20 DIFFERENT STYLES 
FOR COMPLETE VERSATILITY 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 





ITEMS OF INTEREST 


niinved ? 
J 


Craft Films lhree films on timely cratt 
subjects were recently published by lable 
topper Productions, Rt. 1, Box 792, Escondi 
do, California The y are entitled: Wood 
( onstruction for Beginne Ss What Will © lay 
Do? (clay mode ling for beginners), and 
Surface Decoration (in clay) Ihese and 
other films offered by labletopper are 
available on a rental or sale basis For 


details ple ase write to the company 


High Temperature Kiln After extensiv: 
research and laboratory testing, Electric 
Hotpack Co., Philadelphia, is offering a 
new high temperature kiln, with tempera 
tures up to 2350 Ff Called Model N 
1021, features of this item include: heavy 
duty supports for the Kanthal A coiled 
heater elements, seven inches of insulation, a 
built-in Pyrometer, and Hotpack Limitor 
which turns off the current to the kiln at a 
predetermined time when preset by the 
operator 

This new kiln also includes: fast come up 
time of 5 hours to 2300 F. and a built-in 
}-heat switch Interior measurements are 
10 by 9'4 by 9 inches and the kiln operates 
on 230 volts For complete details write 
Electric He tpack Co Inc 5053 Cottman 
St., Philadelphia 35, Pa 


EAA Publications = [he publications o 
the Eastern Arts Association are well know 
from coast to coast as valuable additions to 
the art teacher's library Orders from all 
parts of the country indicate that they are 
filling a need in art education. A mimec 
graphed sheet published by EAA lists and 
briefly describes the series of eight inex 
pensive art education research bulletin 
available to nonmembers Of course, if 
you live in the Eastern Arts section of the 
country and have a membership in the 
Association you have already received 
these bulletins as part of your membershis 

Those who would like a « »py of the list 
please write Eastern Arts Association, State 
Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa. and ask 
for the listing of Publications Available t 
Nonmembers 


Sf Ak ' et 
SP ower 


SATE Or ee oR RRR EL ve 


Announcing the {07 


POWER DRIVEN VARIABLE 
men POTTER'S WEES 


ONLY 
FEATURES Weven eeront 


ERED AT SO LOY , edd 
DESIGNED FOR sey ice, 


B & | Manufacturing Co., Dept. SA, Burlington, Wis 





Classroom Arts and Crafts 
Colerfut Crafte Catn tog linia ies attrac 


tive items all ready for designing and decorating. Free 


— > 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 


to teachers—others 10c 


70-P CRAFT C02 





= 
Select Your Own 
PRECIOUS STONES 

ng collections sent or 10 day 

va Pay oy for what you keep 

r me and polished Amethyst, Topaz 


rings, bracelets, pendants 


earrings WRITE TODAY! 50¢ and UP 


JOHN J. BARRY CO. DETROIT 26, MICH 





BEST FRIENDS 


DWINNELL agt by CRAFT Seer 


Dept SA-9¢ ep 3W.Va 








HANDWEAWVERS 


Order your Cotton 
and Wool Yarns fr 


A wide range of yarns and other 

weaving equipment is available di ily Mill 

rect from Manufacturer. Write for Lily $ Co 

color samples & price lists today SHELBY 
NORTH CAROLINA 











~ 


eg 


GRUMBACHER 
co) ‘4 Un ty j 


ATER COLOR BRUSHES - WASH BRUSHES 
EASEL BRUSHES - ENAMEL & ART BRUSHES 
POSTER BRUSHES - OIL PAINTING BRUSHES 
: R 
Insist on brushes \ SHOW CARD & SINGLE STROKE LETTERERS ( 
made by STENCIL BRUSHES - PASTE BRUSHES = 


M. GRUMBACHER my on rnee 


BOOKLET 
inc. “OU 


472 West 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. PAINTING” 
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ENAMELING y BRILLIANT 
KILN : CERAMIC 


COLORS... 
FOR SCHOOL USE Ready for 


Teachers have found enamelir 





1g to be the perfect mediun instant use! a. BUILD 


expression. It is functional as wel! as creative 


This Kiln will fire any piece up to 4°,” in diameter and 1 No fuss! No muss! Just dab a brush into any CR Al IVE 
high. We furnish a fundamental text and will answer your of the 15 I] iquid Ove rglaze or 15 ] iquid 
technical problems Kiln reaches enameling temperature 


nderglaze Color and apply directly to Bl OCK PR IN | ING 
- he oe oo oe = cinta your ware. Fach set contains strong, deep : , 
pts ene tigcose cage ster Rai olors. Easy to mix for intermediate shade ; PROGRAMS 
\ll parts easily replaceable at 
@ nominal cost or with white for pastels. There's one full 


\ i 
‘a ounce of color in each underglaze jar: 1/10 WITH’ FED ; 
9) th! lb. of color in each overglaze jar. Fach 15 p BA 
FREE olor set 1 attractively boxed with two } 
=.) . TEXT ON — a brushes and instructions. Or vetoes pret “ ne 
ENAMELING —o pareta ees 
by Thomas E. Thompsor —=—asan as ap am ap om ap om oe oe ao oe @ @ 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc. SA 
45.47 Park Place, New York 7, N .Y 
Gentlemen: Attached is my check for 
Liquid Overglaze Set $10.00 


' 
Liquid Underglaze Set 


@ clean harp cutting 
Send for your copy of this 4 @ hand ground steel cuttera 
@ casy to handle 
@ powertul chuch 


e rugged and dé yu ndable 


page illustrated text on metal er 
ameling. Techniques t $ 
equipment types of enameling firing finishes, etc 


NEW > ver ? ated meta no precleaning noformo 
x more than copper 


Plan now for histor card, calendar and 
So scare— coms ite art programs. Send today for free lesson 
plans and order a stock of SPEKDBALL 
LINO CUTTER SETS No. 1 old at 


all achool uppl hou 


» HUNT ren co 


Makers of SPEER DBALL product 


I 
I 
i 
1 
I 
wi pa hips 
1 
, NAME 
Complete line of Opalescent « s 2e0ur! 
PEO chete mene tor canola j ADoRESS 
| CITY ZONE STATE 
WRITE DEPT. SA FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 1 he Drakenfeld catalog 
| ed glazes lay bodies 
and other cerami 
1 
i 
i 
’ 


ThomasC.ThompsonCo. 








SPONSOR OF NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC AWARD 
~Drakenfeld’ FOR BLOCK PRINTING 
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GOOD BOOKS .. . for Art Teaching Ideas and Techniques 





New book of ideas and methods 


i EXPLORING ~ 
PAPIER MACHE 


by Victoria Bedford Betts 
Art Consultant, Binney & Smith, Inc 
New York City 


This new book gives you ideas and easy tec h 


c 
studio, 


PPT OB ING 7 
Tien MACHE 


y 


niques for using papier-mache as an exciting 
You'll find it 


packed with fresh ideas to help you make doz 





and creative classroom activity 


ens of forms and designs that fairly sparkle with 





originality Written especially for teachers, it 





} ; gives you and your pupils the ideas — materials 


techniques and incentive to make original 


Ihe kind with 
the kind everyone enjoys 


15 Chapters, size 74% « 10'/% 
inches, fully illustrated 
Circle No 


and useful papier-mache forms 


1 on the coupon real personalities 


$6.00 postpaid 


Mask making activities for all ages 


MASK MAKING 


ze Creative Methods and Techniques 
by Matthew Baranski : 
: Art Teacher, Buffalo, N. Y. Public Schools 
; This book gives ideas for designing and making 
; original colorful, and useful masks tor all 
; occasions; and from a variety of materials 


Only a few simple tools and easily acquired 





materials are needed 


You'll find it gives a fresh approac h to thes 





and other exciting art activities: plays, masquer 


- ades, dances, assemblies, holiday programs, 
\ j puppet shows, wall decorations, and correlating 

art with other subjects. Fully illustrated with 
detailed sketches of processe 
beautiful 


photographs of finished masks 





s used in making 


10 chapters, masks as well as and stimulating 


size 1% « 10'% inches 


Circle No, 2 on the coupon 


$5.50 postpaid 


Design ideas—using Paper 
PAPER SCULPTURE 
A Portfolio 
by M. Grace Johnston 
Arts High School, Newark, New Jers y 


Have you tned the fascinating experience of 


taking a flat sheet of paper and making three 


dimensional designs—-modern designs that 
sparkle with originality? For teaching the 
basic principles of space rganization and 
design for challenging the imagination and 
inventiveness of your students in design and 
composition, you will find a rich store of ideas 
in this portfolio. It also gives methods and 


techniques for such details as cutting, bending 





ng, folding, fastening, and assembling the 


24 larg. sheets, size 17 x 11 


eparate pieces 


A stimulating and helpful 

incheseach covering a porttolio you'll use in many art activities where 

different phase of paper originality and three-dimensional design add 
sculpture art 

interest 

Circle No 


3 on the coupon 


$3.75 postpaid 


100 YEARS OF COSTUMES 
IN AMERICA by Rose Netzorg Kerr, Fashion Designer, Artist 


Author, Lecturer 
$4.95 postpaid 


leacher 


80 pages, size 7'4 x 10 inches 


Circle No, 4 on the coupon 
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Ideas and methods for school murals 


MURALS FOR SCHOOLS 


by Arne W. Randall 


Head, Applied Arts Department 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock Texa 
A here's-how book of ideas, methods and 
materials for making murals in the cla m 

Written especially for teachers, it giv y 
ideas and he if ful sggestions for creative 
i mural activiti It tells how to encourage 
eeet @ seepaut " children to express their idea creatively 


: It give 
and conditions in mural pr 
many suggestion 
design color and arrangeme 


media as tempera, crayon 





mosaics, paper and 


oe ill Se 


for mural theme 


nt 


yarn 
other material 


use 


you hints on applying local material 
ject Yo 
ideas on 


ll find 


for h 


metal. wire 


in mak 


ing murals; hints on care and distribution of 


materials in- large classe: 


Fully illustrated with drawings and 
photographs. Five sections, , 
112 pages, size 74/4 «x 10%, inches 1s 


helpful ideas you'll 
sugge ted 


Circle No. 5 on the coupon 


Helpful ideas using crayons 


WITH CRAYONS 


f yymerly pUpervi 


Atlanta, Geor zic 


Have you ever wishe d you 


tips a source t ideas tor n 


interesting ideas for your classe 





illustrations and readable 


100 pages, 6 in color 
size 6 x 10 inches 


interestin¢ 


y and u eful method 


Circle No, 6 on the coupon 


PLANNING AND 
PRODUCING POSTERS by John deLemos 


Art Director, The Latham Ff Pal 


60 pages, size 7'/4 x 10%, inches, 81 illustrations 


dat 


Circle No. 7 on the coupon 


Order today with this « f 


Ihe Davis Pres: Inc P Publishe Ss 
169 Printers Building 
Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


Please send book(s) as indicated by the number(s) | have 


oe oa oo oe oe Payment enclosed 


end t 


Name 


Street 


City 


] 


text, a wide 


f 


Alto 


by Elise Reid Boylston 


t le me ntary Art 


and man y 


other 


use when a mural ac tivity 


$5.95 postpaid 


CREATIVE EXPRESSION 


id at your finger 


tim jlating 
Thi 


emphasize: 


with its und art phil »phy 
creative art and qgest ways ft 
creative leadership lt als Jive 


develop 
with many 


of 


ranaé 


book 


sing crayon 


f 
c 


$3.95 postpaid 


rlif 


$3.75 postpaid 





mia 






bru: 
ach 
dra 
| 
four 
ink 


esti 


anc 
per 
oth 
vari 


gs \ 





du 
ra 
1" 








ITEMS OF INTEREST 


ed trom page 4 


Ink Offered at no cost by the Higgins Ink 
Co. are two interesting and helpful folders 
S The first is a two-page sheet entitled ‘Ink 
Sketching’’ which gives much helpful in 
formation on the use of the pen and the 
a brush when ink is the medium. Illustrations 
give you examples of typical penstrokes and 
id brush strokes and show, as well, how to 


m achieve various tones n pen and brush 


j drawing 
The other item this company offers you is 

ot four mimeographed pages on the history of 
ly ink, written by Tracy Higgins. It gives inter 


>| esting facts on the « rigin and early use of ink 


nd and traces its development particularly the 
Qn permanent variety—in Asia, India and 
ch other parts of the world. Also given are the 
various sources of ingredients for early inks 
1k as well as those used today 
yf For your free copy of either or both of 
ner these folders simply write Items of Interest 
ity Editor, School Arts Magazine, 196 Printers 
Building, Worcester 8, Mass. and ask for 
iid History of Ink and Ink Sketching 





Combination Kiln An enamel-ceramic 
kiln with controllable heats i Hered by The 


aid Copper Shop, Cleveland 14, Ohio. Called 
Duo-Kiln, it can be used for enameling 
ceramics and porcelain decoration. Among 
its features are an 8 by 9- by 44-inch firing 
chamber, a 3-heat. 15-amp. U_L. approved 
switch, UL. approved cord and accessory 
mG pyrometer De gned for home ri chool 
; use, it also may be used for test-firing in the 
aid 
studi The cabinet is welded steel finished 
with a heat-resistant metal coating It 
plug-type door has a peephole and heavy 
val duty piano-style hinge Firing temperature 
range is up to 2050 and heating time te 
1500 45 to 55 minutes 


For descriptive literature. write d rectly to 
mae the manufacturer. The Copper Shop, Dept 
SA, 1912 E. 13th St.. Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Designs for Fences A colorful folder 
entitled Western Pine Fence Folic 

ofered you by the Western Pine Associa 
tion. Designed to show how the 10 versa 
tile woods of the Western Pine Region can 


be used in fences. the folder details informa 
tion for the home craftsman on fence de ar 
ana ¢ Iding Included are a voriety of 






































Molding 
a future 


IT’S AN 
AMACO PRODUCT 


You know how important clay is as a basic craft material. You 
select Permoplast for beginning experience and continue to use 
this modeling clay in all grades. It's nonhardening and nontoxic. 
The colors are bright and the clay responds easily to pressure of 
small hands. 

For over 35 years Permoplast has been the standard for a non- 
hardening, school quality modeling clay. It is available in nine 
colors and in one and five pound boxes. 


poo - - - - -------- 
| 


AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY 
Sree Offer INDIANAPOLIS 24, INDIANA 
Coupen will entitle eny Please send me a free sample copy of Booklet No. 3 


teacher to a sample copy 
of our 16-page Booklet 


| Name Position 
No. 3 “Modeling . with | 

| 

’ 


Address 


a ee 


Croft Clays."’ City Zone State 











COPPER ENAMELING 


M | M ki Sale $55 
WEEE PQKING pin 611 in Creotive Hands Series 


YOUR COMPLETE SOURCE 
OF MATERIALS & EQUIPMENT 


P er with a mural on the theme “Things we buy."’ Film 


Mural making is a natural way of working together 


Third-grade students decorate their schoolroom wall 


also contains many helpful ideas for this type of 


INSTRUCTIVE CATALOG 
FREE 


TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO. 


group project 


For complete list and descriptions of 
films in the Creative Hands Art Series 
write: Department SA 


INTERNATIONAL 
FILM BUREAU INC. 


5] East Jackson Bivd $= Chicago 4. Winois 
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©. HOMMEL... 

the word's 

MOST COMPLETE 
CERAMIC 


SUPPLIER 


ng the first position in 
ly field, HOMMEL alwe 


at economical prices 


aa % wh ah eee 
he | UR 


UNDERGLAZE COLORS 
GLAZE STAINS 
PREPARED GLAZES 
ENGOBE STAINS 
PREPARED CLAY BODIES 
OVERGLAZE COLORS 
GLASS COLORS 

GOLD- PLATINUM-LUSTRES 


for glass and china 
CHEMICALS, FRITS 
KILNS—ali types 
WOOD MODELING TOOLS 
TURNING TOOLS 
BRUSHES—for decorating 
DECORATING WHEELS 
BRASS WIRE SIEVES 
ASBESTOS GLOVES & MITTENS 
UNDERGLAZE PENCILS & CRAYONS 
AIR BRUSHES 
SPRAY BOOTHS 
STANDARD PYROMETRIC CONES 


FREE 
HOMMEL CATALOG 


Write for your copy today 


Profusely illustrated 


‘ 
w O. HOMMEL CO. 


PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


West Coast Warehouse, Laboratory & Office 
4747 E. 49th Street, Los Angeles, California 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 


(Continued from page 43) 


fence ideas, in full color, giving details on 
the selection of material, a basic plan of 
fence construction and a check list for the 
home fence designer and builder 

Single copies of the new folder may be 
had by writing the Western Pine Associa 
tion, Yeon Building, Portland 4, Oregon 








Portable Partitions Called Foldcraft 
Portable Partitions, these lightweight panels 
move on heavy-duty swivel casters and may 
be used in combination to form as many 
separate rooms as desired Panels are 
made of tempered hardboard, framed in 
heavy-gauge tubular steel Adjustable 
side brakes on casters can be set to make 
partition completely stationary One side 
of panel is treated for use as a chalk board 
A handy bulletin or tack board is an added 
feature The panels nest compactly and 
occupy small space when not in use. For 
additional information, please write the 
manufacturer: Foldcraft, Mendota, Minn 


Ceramics Catalog A recent catalog of 
ceramic supplies and equipment is offered at 
nominal cost by Tepping Studio Supply Co 
3517 Riverside Drive, Dayton 5, Ohio. A 
feature of this catalog is the indexing system 
On the outside margin of the pages are 
shown the five main sections of the catalog 
and on the general index page the items are 
listed under each of the five main headings 

In the catalog you'll find a complete 
assortment of glazes, clays and similar items 
suitable for a wide range of temperatures; a 
variety of kilns for high and low temperature 
firing, sprayers, pottery wheels, firing racks 
and many other equipment items supplies of 
all kinds such as hand tools, brushes, etc 
books on pottery, enameling and related 
subjects; and a whole section on enameling 
kilns and supplies you'll want for your 
classes in enameling 

For your copy of this handy reference and 
ordering catalog of ceramic items, simply 
send 25 cents to lepping Studio Supply Co 
at the address given above 





[00k 8x9x4%, | 


FIRING CHAMBER 
CONTROLLED HEAT 


ENAMELING and CERAMIC KILN 


Duo-Kiln 
MODEL KN 112 


95 


Pius $1.50 
Packing Charge 


ACCESSORY $] 7” 
PYROMETER 
Amazing kiln value ideal for home, school 


and studio! Perfect for controlled test firing where 


larger equipment is in use 


(hk TERRIFIC 
FEATURES: 


@ U.L. approved cord & 3 heat switch 
@® 110 volt AC, 10 amp. operation 

@ Plug type self-sealing door 

® 2 elements recessed 3 sides 

@ Firing time to 1500 ; 55 min 

® Temp. range to 1950 max. 

@ Outside dimens. 13 x 11'/, x 14'/, 
@ Wt. 35 Ibs.; Shipping Wt. 40 Ibs 


ORDER TODAY! 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! 
DEALERS INQUIRIES INVITED 


ENAMEL-ON-COPPER 
O4paqu IDEA-BOOK 


learn jewelry 
ing processes 
by step neste 
brond new 
ova ible 

& equipment 


valuable 


THE COPPER SHOP 


A Div. of Iimmerman & Sons 


Dept.96 © 1812 East 13th St. © Cleveland 14, Ohio 














Say You Saw It in 


SCHOOL ARTS 





small talk 


... about the big new 
CRAFTOOL Electric 
Variable Speed Pot- 
ter’s Wheel. It's a fully 
equipped floor model 

sturdy, self-contain 
ed and sensitive. All 
the latest features at 


$98.50 less motor 


Want the details? Send 
for free Catalog SA 


401 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 13, N.Y 

















Now my visual aids | 
in color are so much 








| more re interesting. 





Pewee Comes To School 
The boys found a turtle. 

\t was by ouh& 

We will keep it 

We call it Pewe 


FLO-MASTER 


COLORCRAFT SET 


Practically every teacher knows that the 
Flo-master, with its magical felt tip, has 
revolutionized the preparation of visual 
aids. Now, with the new Flo-master 
Colorcraft Set, teachers can produce—in 
color — designs, sketches, story boards, 
etc. that are much more attractive — 
create more immediate interest on the 
part of the pupils. 








Flo-master co, ORCRAFT sey 


THE NEW 
FLO-MASTER COLORCRAFT SET 


4 Pens with caps in ea. of 4 colors to 
identify ink color e 4 2-oz. cans of 
ink—one ea. of black, blue, red and 
green* e 1 2-o0z. can Flo-master 
Cleaner ¢ 16 assorted Felt Tip 
sets ea.of 4 feltt a i 

illustrated. Each set 

Fine Mark Adapter. Cx 


*F lo-n ter inks also available 


low, purple, orange. brown. 


are z nh 
Write i you 
man & Deni 
, . é Fightt 
k18,N Y 


cate 


FELT TIP PEN 








Your Assurance of Superior Quality at 


Your School Art Budget Prices . . . 


4¢O0IL COLORS 
a WATER COLORS > 


MALFA 
OIL COLORS 
IN STUDIO 
SIZE TUBES 
“et 
48 COLORS 


MALFA 
WATER COLORS 
iN TUBES 

, a 


48 COLORS 


Lea Cy} ¢ 


Color Cards and Price Lists, on request 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, Since 1853 


SPECIFY “MALFA” 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 


BALTIMORE 1, MD. 


Through Your Weber Dealer or School Supply Distributor 





*~ 
ELecTRIKILN. a 
or the 
classroom 


rop ElectriKilns are ideally 

suited for classroom use W 

ple in design, reliable in operc 
Backed by years of experie 
kiln design for school 


oratory and 


Your One Reliable 
Source for Supplies 
. Glazes, Lustres, 
Colors, Tools, 


Kiln Supplies. 
PP New HTL-16, Cone 8, 


Write for free catalog on 
ElectriKilns and supplies 


. . ELECTRIKILN 
Hanrop Canamic Suwice _-~ 


DEPT. S, 35 €. GAY STREET, COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 








Say You Saw It in 
SCHOOL ARTS 





Whats Your Interest? 
ALL-CRAFTS “SUPER-MART” 
CATALOG - 76 Big Pages! 


SAX BROS., 





JUST RELEASED! 


ADVENTURING 

IN THE ARTS 

Cat. no. 11-135 

Artistically exciting color film lémm = sounc 
aimed at the teacher of art—professional or volun 


teer 


Shows how to bring out children’s natural talent 


and have fun doing it 


One of the best films on art education | have 
seen Mary Filer DeRomo 
Assistant Professor of Art Educat 
New York University 
Sale price $120, rental price $4.25 first day, 
price each day thereafter 
Order from: VISUAL AIDS SERVICE 
GIRL SCOUTS OF THE USA 115 EAS! 441TH STREET 
NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
se Ae Ae te i De De De De De De ee De De De De De ee 


NEW 


only 


EXPLORING THE 
HAND ARTS (128 po.) 4 


Cat. no. 19-3045 —_ 


2 


Gives yO. an exci end-off to fun with every 


day materi Is 


Perfect for the beginner young or old—or as a 
guide in the hands of or experienced teacher work 


ing with novices 

Order from: NATIONAL EQUIPMENT SERVICES 

GIRL SCOUTS OF THE USA. 155 EAST 447TH § 
NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 















the 

most 
beautiful 
lines 

in the 





are drawn 
with a 


VENUS 


drawing pencil 


The experts know what Venus 
will give them: the sharper, 
clearer, perfectly consistent - 
they want. Venus’ patented 
Colloidal Process produc es finer 
particles in the lead to insure 

a more even deposit strict 
laboratory tests and rigid 
grading standards produce greater 
accuracy, greater strength, 

strict uniformity of tone. Make sure 
you get Venus—the standard 

in fine drawing pencils for generations 
Send for helpful. tllustrated instruction 
brochure “Sketching with Venus,” only 25c 
and get a FREE Venus Drawing Pencil 


VENUS... trademark of fine 
craftsmanship in pencils 


’ 
' 

1 AMERICAN PENCIL COMPANY 54 9-56 : 
'  Heboken, New Jersey " 
: Enclosed is $ for .. copies of : 
1 “Sketching with Venus” at 25c each and ’ 
“ copies of New Portfolio of 1955 Award-Winning 1 
+ Pencil Drawings at 10c each. Please include my : 
1 free Venus Drawing Pencil ‘ 
° ' 
; Name ' 
1 School ; 
» Street ' 
' ‘ . ‘ 
» City ~ State ‘ 
' : ‘ 





Prayer for Recognition A Minneapolis 
mother writes us the following incident to 
convey her thoughts that we need a stronger 
program of teacher training in art education 

After my son's usual speaking of the Lord's 
Prayer at bedtime, | asked him to make up a 
personal prayer of his own, wishing some 
one something good, or asking for help for 
himself. After some conversation to the 
effect that he didn't know how to make one 
up, | gave him a few examples of what | 
might pray for—mostly on help to do my 
tasks well and get a good position. Then 


he said his personal prayer, which was this 


’ ‘Dear God, help me to be good in art so | 


can get a picture up.’ He then told me he 
had had one up, but that a certain few al 
ways had theirs up 


The child's prayer needs no comment, but 
it does point out the fact that children do 
feel snubbed when the teacher selects the 
work of others for display and ignores their 
own. Leaders in art education, and fine 
classroom teachers everywhere, agree that 
the teacher should be very fair and give each 
child his place in the sun. One of the argu- 
ments against competitions and even class- 
room displays that are restricted to selected 
work is the effect that it has on the child 
whose work is not chosen. Most any teacher 
could learn a lot from a really good mother 
who always finds some way that each child 
can shine around the home. It would be 
well to try displaying the work of children 
who do not quite meet the standards of the 
teacher, and find something in each piece 
worthy of compliments, even if it is the way 
the child signs his name. There is a good 
chance that some recognition of this sort 
may work magic in an unexpected place 
Displays selected by the teacher are also 
a device to get children to conform to her 
ideas. Everyone likes to please, and before 
you know it the children are imitating the 
teacher and trying to guess what she has in 
mind instead of expressing themselves in 
their own way and according to their own 
abilities at the moment. This sort of result 
is, of course, completely contrary to the 
principal purposes in art education 


Fourth-grade Art Club Ruby Glover of 
Chillicothe, Illinois, writes as follows: ‘Can 
you suggest where | might find some informa 
tion for starting an art club with fourth 
grade school children? Have any of your 


readers ever given any suggestions ?"' 


It is wonderful that you and your children 
are so interested in art as to want to form 
a club. In most communities it would not be 
practical for fourth graders to meet after 
school, and the group would need to meet 
in school time. Any normal school day 
should provide some time for special interest 
groups, although an adequate art program 
should take into account the interests of 
children. We hope that your school day 
is not so filled up, and the art program 
not so rigid, that free time for art is not 
available when desired, even with no club 


CALIFORNIA'S 
FINEST 


PREPARED CERAMIC COLORS 


offer Teachers and Students 


TYPES OF EASY-TO-USE UNDERGLAZES 


€ i 
smooth, intermixable, water-soluble c 


TYPES OF BEAUTIFUL INTERMIXABLE 
GLAZES 
“Innumerable glaze combinations” 


TYPES OF EXCELLENT CLEAR GLAZES 


Glossy to satin smooth clear matt finishes 


Write for complete information on Ceramichrome’s 
brush-on one-fire ceramic colors and glazes that are the 


solution to promoting a more balanced and successful 


school ceramic art program 
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JEWELRY MAKING 
...and ENAMELING 


ls and supplies for SIL VER- 
SMITHING, JEWELRY MAKING, and LAPIDARY STONE 
MOUNTING. Pure Silver and Sterling Silver sheet 


Complete line of materials, tc 


bezel wire, round and square wire, findings and chain J 


Copper forms, shapes and bowls. Soldering, polishing 


and plating equipment 


ELGAR 
ENAMELING 
KILN 


$9495 


@ Front Opening Door 
@ Finest Quality Firebrick Insulation 





F.O.B. Chicago, III 


@ Inside Hearth Dimensions: 6 nches wide, 7 inches deep 
2 inches high 
@ Can be used on ordinary house current 110 volts A ¢ 1D« 


@ Approximate weight 14 Ibs 


Send for free illustrated catalog No. 35 


ERNEST LINICK & CO. 





5 South Wabash Ave. (Room 719) Chicago 3, Ill 
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Easy ¢ se semi-s 1 cakes 
, entrated r that re 
tantly to wet brush. Can be 
applied ¢ ’ st any surface. N mess 
24 sparkling $ 

Write for FREE TEST SAMPLE: 1 Regular 
Size BRILLIANT sent FREE to Teachers 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 
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JULIA SCHWARTZ 


Dr. Julia Schwartz is associate professor, Arts Education 
Department, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 


DRAWING PCOPLE 


Juanita Geary”* observed with dismay that her fifth graders 
continued to omit people from the pictures they drew. Feel 
Ing that their figures looked crude in comparison to other 
aspects of their art expressions the boys and girls would not 
even try doing them Using a story about which they were 
enthusiastic she guided them into making crayon drawings 
of exciting parts of it and putting these together in the form 


of a ‘movie.’ The situation was such that the ‘movie, in 
order to successfully depict the story, had to have people in 
it The children understood and accepted this. Upon 
viewing the ‘‘movie’’ together the boys and girls were invited 
to point out some ways they thought they could and needed 
to improve their drawings of people in it Suggestions in 
cluded: (1) we need to show people doing things—tunning, 
walk ing, and sifting, and (2) we need to learn to draw arms, 


The y then further studied 


their own work, ¢ losely observed themselves in action posed 


feet, hands, faces, and clothes 





and real, discussed the way body parts looked and felt a 
they moved together and in relation to each oth - and, at 
the urging of their teac her, made real eHort to include in their 
own art expression specific suggestions that had been offered 
Through such sympathetic and stimulating guidance it was 
possible for the children to identify more closely with the 
task, and as a result, they were enabled to achieve a feeling 
of satisfaction and success in it 

The illustrations on this page are representative of th 
efforts of Mrs Geary's fifth graders as the y sought fo improve 
Number 1 shows four sketches 


by one of the girls as she worked through stages of arriving 


their drawings of people 


at a visual art symbol reasonably satisfactory to her. Num 
bers 2 and 3 are attempts by two of the boys who, likewis 
made numerous explorations in ways yf dep ting their 


ideas eHectively Number 4 was of parti ular interest f 


the teacher as well as to the boy who produced it as it was 


his first real attempt in visual art « xpression 


* Juanita Geary teaches filth grade in the South City School, Tallahassee 
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New, exciting 
creative 
experiences 


for 
elementary pupils 


..... with the super-safe, portable Dremel Moto-Jig Saw 


Your class bubbles with enthusi 
asm, when you introduce the thrill 
of using a real, professional-type 
jig saw. You stimulate imagina 
tive projects that are hard to do 
with a hand coping saw 


Even the pupil who's usually all 
thumbs can learn to be creative 
For here's an electric jig saw that's 
so sale $0 simple to operate 

even third graders master if 
A specially designed blade guard 
makes it SUPER-SAFE for young 
student use ideal for elemen 


tary schools. PORTABLE easy 
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Act / f hird yde classr 


to carry from one c lassroom fo an 


Model 15 
15” throat. Cuts to center 
of 30” circle. Wt., 12 Ibs 


$29.95 


Model 8 
8” throat. Cuts to center of 
16” circle. Wt . 10 Ibs 


$23.50 


Prices INCLUDE rotary motor 


! 
other stores away in a closet ; 
when not in use i 

Powered by a real ROTARY - 
MOTOR not a vibrator \ 
it easily cuts wood up to 14, 1 
also plastics and light metals ; 

Inspect the Dremel Moto-Jig |! 
Saw at your hardware or hobby : 
craft store. Or write for free cata- 4 
log. Then include the Dremel on | 
your next requisition : 

If yourdealercan'tsupply,order ! 
direct from factory on amoney- W¥ 


back guarantee basis’ ¢ } 


« q a lt 
NEW! send for packet containing patterns for making , » . 
, Pe 


16 practical household projects 





Dept. 276) 


Price 754 
DREMEL MANUFACTURING CO. \ 


Racine, Wisconsin 








Specialists in 
Ceramic and 


Enameling Supplies 


EXACTLY RIGHT FOR SCHOOLS 


Western Ceramics 
Supply Company 


1601 HOWARD STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIF. 


Write for ceramic supply catalog 
and or enameling supply catalog 
and special school price lists; on 


school letterhead please 


REALLY NEW 
EASY 
BRILLIANT 
PERMANENT 







HAVE YOU TRIED NU MEDIA'S NEW 
WATER BASE TEXTILE PAINT? 
FOR BRUSH FOR SCREEN 


Write for a free booklet full of new experi 
ences with this amazing new product and re 


ceive money saving introductory offers 


Nu Media Dept. SA —_‘ Faribault, Minnesota 





<<, By “PRECIOUS STONES FOR 
Ql @ PRECIOUS LITTLE” 


Quality stones specially suitable for classroom 
use sent on 30-day approval. No obligation to any purchase 
For better buys in stones and unequaled service write to 


ERNEST W. BEISSINGER 


Importer of Precious Stones 


417 Clark Building . Pittsburgh 22, Pa 
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Say You Saw It in 
SCHOOL ARTS 








Thomas Larkin, who reviews art films for 
our readers, is assistant professor in art 
and art education, University of Michigan. 
Address: 143 College of Architecture and 
Design, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
The tools of sculpture today, welding 
torches, metal shears and sheet metal, 
proclaim a new aspect in sculpture 
Sound in sculpture has always been 
as much a part of the art as the odor 
of turpentine is to the painter's studio. 
These sounds have changed. The hiss 
of the torch, crash of hammers on 
metal, grinding of abrasive wheels 
combined with the smell of burning 
metal and the intense glare of acety- 
lene gas go far in shaping the essence 
of the sculpture studio today 

To see how these industrial tools 
in the hands of an artist become tools 
of sculpture, to witness the creation of 
sculpture forms with flat steel, rods and 
a torch, forms that are of our times, 
is the strength of the film “Sculpture 
by Lipton."’ A full treatment of the 
immense potentialities of welded 
metal that are at the command of the 
sculptor is well documented in this 
film The strength of this film is the 
way it shows how sculpture has found 
a medium that enables it to work in 
the direct expression technique that 
is so much a part of art today 

In films we often find the film maker 
trying to show a relationship between 
some form of visual stimulation and 
the final work but seldom succeeding 
Here they have suc ceeded in showing 
how a sculptor may find knowledge 
of the construction of form by studying 
natural objects such as a twisted leaf, 
a pine cone ora bud. To show this 
relationship between the inspiration 
and the finished sculpture enriches 
our knowledge of natural form and 
its relationship to art This film is the 
result of the combination of many 
talents such as the producer Mathon 
Boxed and the musical score which 
is played on a prepared piano by 
Feldman and especially the sound 
track which is composed of the sounds 
of sculpture being made by industrial 
process. This exciting film is dis- 
tributed by Film Images, Inc., 1860 
Broadway, New York City, N.Y. 
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D. KENNETH WINEBRENNER 


Murals for Schools, by Arne W. Randall, published by 
the Davis Press, Worcester, 1956, price $5.95. The author 
former specialist in fine arts for the U. S. Office of Education, 
has compiled a reference book which will be helpful to both 
classroom teachers and art teachers interested in the making 
of murals at various grade and secondary school levels. In 
his wide experience, Mr. Randall has gathered all kinds of 
suggestions for the use of diferent materials in murals. These 
are discussed with pictorial examples from various age levels 
and supplemented with many drawings by the author. The 
emphasis throughout is On a creative approach using ma 
terials wuich are available locally. There are 112 large 
pages and more than eighty illustrations. Among the sub 
jects discussed are: border murals, panel murals, chalk 
board and bulletin board murals, flannel boards, stage back 
drops, and permanent wall murals. Media discussed include 
tempera, chalk, oil, cut paper, mosaics, enamel, wood, 
crayon, and many others. There are suggestions for the use 
of materials and a helpful section on the use of murals in 
connection with elementary subject areas Arne Randall, 
who is a regular contributor to School Arts and an advisory 
editor, is chairman of the applied arts department at Texas 


Technologic al College 


Teacher's Craft Manual, by Mayo J. Bryce and Harry 
B Green, published by Fearon Publishers, San Francisco, 
1956, price $2.50. This economical spiral-bound manual 
of 40 large letterhead-size pages 1s designed especially to 
meet classroom needs of prospective elementary teachers 
It is not intended to replace but rather to supplement class 
demonstrations and experiences on the order of a notebook 
As such it will also serve the teachers in service who wish to 
have reminders of various techniques and materials The 
subjects covered include clay, masks, puppets, weaving, 
papier mache, decorative papers, and bookmaking activi 


ties. Procedures discussed are illustrated in line drawings 


Copper Enameling, edited by the staff of Ceramics 
Monthly, and based on a series of articles in that magazine, 
published by Professional Publications, Columbus, Ohio, 
1956, price $2.00. The original articles were by two en 
amelists, Jean O'Hara and Jo Rebert, who collaborated in 
the book of 64 large pages The material is arranged to 
provide an introduction to various enameling techniques 
suitable for jewelry and other objects lt is well illustrated 
and includes a number of photographs which did not appear 
in the original articles Examples shown are well chosen and 


contemporary in character and help illustrate the possibilities 





in creative design This economical book will be well 


received by those interested in enameling 


Make-it-yourself Furniture, by Jeffrey H. Livingston: 

published by McGraw-Hill, New York, 1956, price $4.50 
Planned for the home craftsman interested in making his own 
furniture, Mr: Livingstone describes the use of modern 
methods of construction suitable for contemporary piece 

The 106 large pages are well illustrated with drawing 

There are disc ussions on various wo ds, me thods of jOrmning 
lumber, finishing, and upholstering. While we would hope 
that the reader would design his own furniture instead of 
following the step-by-step plans given, there is considerabl 
information on solutions to construction pr blems that will 


be helpful to the home worker who has only simple tools 


Drawing Trees, by Henry C. Pitz, published by Watson 
Guptill, New York, 1956, price $5.75. One of America's 
leading illustrators shares with us his approach to the draw 
ing of trees in many diferent media, and shows us ex 
amples »t different personal tec hniques developed by twelve 
other prominent tree draughtsmen The excellent drawings 
call our attention to details of various kinds of trees which 
may escape us in our first observations. There is helpful 
information on the use of certain materials like charcoal, 
pen il, crayon, ink, dry brush, the new fountain brush, and 
mixed media Although each artist needs to dev lop his 
own tec hniques and favorit media, these « xamples should 
induce experimentation and careful study As such the book 


will beavaluable reference on the high school and adult level 


Romanesque Art, by Juan Eduardo Cirk t, publish d by 
the Philosophical Library, New York, 1955, price $10.00 
This book of 93 large pages, printed in Spain, is large ly 
devoted to reproductions of Romane que art with accom 
panying text pointing out its contribution to Gothic art and 
its influence on the work of modern masters like Matisse, 


Picasso, Rovault Many of the illustrations are in full color 


Costumes and Styles, by Henny Harald Hansen, pul 

lished by E. P Dutton, New York, 1956, price $5.95 
Devoted to the evolution of fashion from « arly Egypt to the 
present, there are 700 individual figures in full color in th 
160 pages. The author, who is in charge of costumes at the 
Danish National Museum, has provided an invaluable 
reference for those who need accurate informati n on 


historic costume 


Any book reviewed in School Arts may be ordered through the Creative 
Hands Bookshop, 196 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 
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BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Est. 1876. Professional training with diploma course 
in Drawing, Graphic Aris, Painting, Sculpture, Jew- 
elry, Silversmithing, Commercial Arts, Ceramics. 
Teacher Training Course. 16 Traveling Scholarships. 
Unlimited contact with Museum collection. B.S. in 
Ed. granted by Tufts University. Catalog. 

EVENING SCHOOL certificate course in Graphic Arts, 


Sculpture, Ceramics, Painting. Special courses in Calligraphy, 
Lettering, Interior, TV, and Plastic Design 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 


230 The Fenway Boston, Mass. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
Robert A. Choate, Dean 
Offering Professional Training With a Strong 
Liberal Arts Background Towards BFA Degree 


MAJOR COURSES OF STUDY 
© PAINTING © ILLUSTRATION © INTERIOR 
DESIGN © FASHION ILLUSTRATION © ART 
TEACHER TRAINING © ADVERTISING DESIGN 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
David Arenson, Chairman, Division of Art 


84 EXETER ST., BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 





Say You Saw It in 
SCHOOL ARTS 





How to create designs 
and put them into form 


JEWELRY MAKING 


by D. Kenneth Winebrenner, [ ditor of School Arts, 
Professor of Art, State ¢ olle je for le 1 hers Buffalo 


You'll like every page of 
this —— because , gives 
you the materials and 
MAKING methods for developing 
and experimenting with 
—— designs that can 
e used by you individu- 
ally and for your jewelry 
classes, too 


dhe YY RA? 


You'll learn how original 
designs are developed 
and see illustrations of 
excellent original designs 
developed by others. 
333 plates include illus- 
trations of 1117 jewelry 
items, designs, and steps 
in process. 
Send for your copy of 
JEWELRY MAKING 
AND SCHOOLS with its 200 pages filled 
$5.00 with practical help and 
ry inspirational suggestions 


MAIL THIS COUPO DAY! 


CREATIVE HANDS BOOKSHOP 


196 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass 





TO TEACHERS 


Please send me ‘JEWELRY MAKING’ today 
Bill me for $5 00 plus 12¢ postage | enclose $5 00 
Name 


Street 


City Zone State 
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REPRINTS} 


FROM SCHOOL ARTS 
NOW AVAILABLE 


Many art supervisors, school administra- 
tors, and coHege instructors have asked 
whether they could obtain reprints of 
School Arts articles for distribution to 
teachers and students on a quantity basis. 
Other readers have requested individual 
copies. We wish all articles and editorials 
could be made available in reprint form, 
but costs would be prohibitive except 
where a considerable demand is known or 
anticipated Because of your expressed 
interest, we have reprinted two articles 
from recent issues which deal with subjects 
of vital concern to those who are interested 
in teaching methods and media 


Developing Creativeness 
in Children 


Based on an exhibition by the Committee 
on Art Education and the Department of 
Education, Museum of Modern Art, New 
York City. Fine illustrations and « aptions 
give a pictorial philosophy for creative 
teaching in art by emphasizing the de- 
velopment of the uniqueness of every child 
through creative methods 


8 pages, reprinted from December 1955. 
25 cents each. See below for quantity 
prices. 


Media for Depth 


Selecting art media for depth of experi- 
ence, by Frances Wilson, Director of 
Family Art Program, Department of Child 
Development and Family Kelationships, 
Cornell University. Results of a study on 
the influences of different art media in 
child development, with emphasis upon 
the effect of the medium itself upon the 
child. Results of research with clay, wire, 
tempera, collage, construction 


8 pages, reprinted from February 1956. 
25 cents each. See below for quantity 


prices. 


PRICES 1—9 copies, 25¢ each; 10—24 copies, 
20¢ each; 25—99 copies, 18¢ each; 100 copies and 
over, 16¢ each. The two reprints may be com- 
bined for above rates. Please send payment 
with orders totaling leas than ten copies. 
We'll be glad to send a bill if order totals 10 
or more reprints. 








ORDER TODAY—USE THIS COUPON 
PLEASE SEND REPRINTS AS FOLLOWS 
Developing Creativeness in Children 
copies 
Media for Depth (of art experience) 
e __copies 
C) Payment is enclosed [() Please send bill 
for less than 10 copies 
Name_ 


Street_ 
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196 Printers Building @ Worcester 8. Mass 


























ALICE A. D. BAUMGARNER 


Address questions to Dr. Alice Baumgarner, State Director 
of Arts Education, State House, Concord, New Hampshire 


How do you inspire a creativeness in children who have 


had no creative art? Michigan 


Your question seems to put before us a group of children 
whose thinking has been done for them. As you meet them 
at the beginning of their third year in school you find boys 
and girls who sit and wait to be told what to do They volun 
teer no suggestions, they show no initiative. The y do what 
teacher asks and then stop and wait until teacher can think 
up some next chore. Poor teacher. Are these the children 
you mean? Were it given us to see thi crayon trail left by 
these pupils last year it would most like ly be traced-around 
leaves across the blackboard in Sept mber, all the ame 
round pumpkin jac k-o'-lantern with pattern triangles for 
features during October, poor tired Pilgrims grimly alike 
in static grey or black in November—Christmastime displays 
an ove rwhelming number of patterns! Poor children. Is this 
the way children are dealt with in your sc hool? 

First, let's get really well acquainted with the children 
What are their interests? What do they recognize as their 
needs? How do they use time when they have not been told 
what to do? Do they trust adults? Are the y friendly with 
adults and with one another? These queries point to the 
fact, just as your question does that children are creative and 
with understanding guidance boys and girls are eager to 
express ideas and feelings. Such expressions may be in 
words with dramatizations, poems, songs, or with movement 
as well as with art materials They are eager to explore 
They must know within themselves that they have attained 
success They also need adult assurance that the eHorts or 
struggles and success are recognized 

Some teachers start to work through such a problem as 
s. ‘How shall we 


arrange our library books?” seems a simple question and 





yours by planning with the boys and gir 


far away from picturemcking or other concepts of what is 
art—but through solving such a problem teacher and pupils 
come to respect and understand each other Children will 
give when they find their « xpression is accepted and appre 
ciated or acted upon You will become increasingly aware 


of ways to he Ip the child build selr-c ynfide nce feel pride 


’ 


| i | 
in accomplishment As he grows mor sre of himself he 
will snow more and more eager ssf expernment 
je prepared t fin itr a siow proc D. sirable devel 

pments can be seen Don't xpect f much too quickly 

Kemember that arowth is aradua fe t the temptat: 
f 
tor art y by giving patter Ref; un trom takina ti 
y cr 1? nt m ft r | +} Nn Giving many ¢ 


Help the child to discover! Never do for him what he can 
and should do for himself. Provide him with time to learn 
Your desire for change might be strenathened and your 
courage picked up by reading what Peggy Brogan and 
Lorene Fox have written in their book, Helping Children Learn 

a concept of elem« nfary s hool method This was pub 
lished by World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York in 195! 


What can you apply to plaster of Paris to make it water 
proof or suitable for outdoor exposure without changing 


the appearance? Kansas 


Craftsmen to whom your question has been presented ar 
quite in agreement that the very property which makes 
plaster of Paris a valuable material prevents its use out of 
doors Their suggestion 1s that you ¢ xplore other materials 


that would serve your primary purpose and which are not so 


> 


{ 


sensitive to humidity Has your library a copy of the U.S 
Government publication No. C 13.29:121? Although this 
42 page booklet reports Investigation of Failure of White 


Coat Plaster, it might point toward solutions for your problem 


| am engaged in writing a Course Study in Art for elemen 


tary schools. Do you have any suggestions? Oklahoma 


The value of study quides is olten largely in the process of 
preparation, many teac hers believe It seems wise then t 
involve as many as possible of the people who will be af 
fected by sucha study course. Have you invited the elemen 
tary classroom teachers, the principals, and parents to work 
in study committees with you ? Your local library might 
borrow for your use from your state department of educ ation, 
college and university and state libraries, copies of art 
guides as well as books on art and art education 

To see ditferences in organization and format you might 
enjoy looking at such rece ntly publishe d matetial as that 
prepared for the Denver Public Schools on How Children De 


velop in Picture Making; Avrt, Curriculum bulletin N 3 
Board of Edu ation yf tn City § New Yor! anda Avrt ana 
Youth, volume XXXVIII, No. 6, State Board of Educatior 
Richmond, Virai A th we dated 19 As y 
! pr t pr let pre 
ntat you r } p 
n tr julia nost tf / J 








Teaching Tricks 


EDITORIAL 





lo some people, education is a kind of a skin disease, a 
surface coating which covers up the real person underneath 
without making any material changes in the individual. To 
them the test is how a person acts, not what prompts his 
action. He may behave in the approved manner in order to 
escape punishment, or in order to gain a promised reward, 
but the behavior itself is no guarantee of actual learning 
Real learning consists solely of what the individual accepts 
for himself, through his own reasoning and expenence It 
is never imposed upon him. We teachers may orate and 
demonstrate ? but the process of learning requires active 
participation, assimilation, organization, and expression 
on the part of the child. Effective teaching, if there is such 
a thing as teac hing, comes through organizing a situation in 


And the de ares of his learning iS 
closely related to the amount of effort and initiative that 


which the learner learns 
the learner puts into the learning process Threatened by 
punishment, or stimulated by rewards, he may give the 
answer or produce the result that the teacher expects with 


out ever accepting the idea or the « xpenence as his own 


We are a soci ty of fake - for in our culture we tend to 
behave in the accepted manner regardless of our own inner 
feelings When asked how we feel we automatically re 
spond, Fine,” even if we have a splitting headache; and 
we smile and greet pleasantly the visitor who intrudes upon 
our plans for the evening when we would really like to slug 
him Only ina completely permissive society, where the 
individual is wholly free to act and speak as he fee Is, 1S 
behavior any valid indication of what he accepts and 
believes to be truth and right It is relatively easy to control 
the response of a child and secure a product which gives the 
impression of some learning It is far more difficult to guide 
a child's learning expenences so that the ideas and skills 
become a part of his own makeup, and even more difficult 
to measure what we have taught There are no pat solutions 
which can be imposed upon any group of students and used 
year alter year in the same way, for the teacher must reckon 


with eac h child as she finds him each day 


At this season of the year many teac hers are no doubt look- 
ing over their stock of “teaching tricks’’ to see what ones 
| believe it was 
Alice Keliher who said in the Grade Teacher that some 
teachers do not actually teach twenty five years but teach 
Younger teachers will be 


they can spring on the children this year 


the same year twenty five times 
watching older teachers to see what teaching tricks have 


and older tear hers will be 


grown out of their expenence, 


52 


watching younger teachers to see what new tricks they have 
Not to be outdone, the children will be 


springing a few “learning tricks’ of their own on the teachers. 


learned in college 


We had them in my own school and college days, too; such 
as studying the next paragraph while the teacher was dis 
cussing the previous paragraph, or asking the instructor a 
controversial question just when he seemed to be getting set 
Whether the tricks are 
those of the teacher or those of the children, both result in 


to ask some questions of his own 


giving the outward appearance of a | arning situation with 
out much learning actually taking place We teachers can 
stimulate, motivate, direct, threaten, and entice and our 
children can pretend they have learned something by giving 
the expected answer: but the real test of learnina is the 


changes made in the « hild not actuall y in any overt response 


Whe n the teachs r presents the child with a cannes d solution 
to any problem she denies him the creative activity and 
experience whic h real learning requires Whenever we con 
demn editorially the use of stereotyped noncreative methods 
in art instruction someone is bound to tell us that these meth 
ods are confined to out-of-school activities and in the adult 
world and that these methods are no longer used in school 
Yet a recent study of catalogs of concerns catering to sc hool 


L following stereotype devices hecto 


nusiness shows the 
graph books of drawings and designs r ady to duplicate, 
perforated patterns for blackboard drawings, stencil books 
to be used with pencil and crayons, printed designs for 
murals to be cut and pasted on printed outlines, outlined 
mural designs to be painted and colored by « hildren, paper 
SC ulpture patterns to be cut out and ass: mbled, sewing cards 
with designs to be followed, outlined posters to be colored, 
molds for making holiday and social studies figures; pre 
cut, pretooled (stamped) and prepunched leather kits 
Not to mention, stars, seals, certific ates, pins, and medals for 


those who react as the teacher feels they should 


There really are no teaching tricks, and tric kery has no plac e 
in education. Tricks may fool the principal, fool the parents, 
fool the children, and even fool the teacher herself, but there 
are no shortcuts for the creative experience and no substitutes 


for the floundering first efforts of the learning process 
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